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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1955 


RESOURCES 
LIABILITIES 
: « $111,961,923 
. 4,583,474 


General Reserve for Securities . .... 


. $150,000, 


° 
(12,000,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 


. « 300,000, 
. . 76,433, 


United States Government and other securities carried at 


000 


000 
552 


CHASE MANHATTAN 


$1,943,005,885 
1,230,522,456 
486,375,921 
141,424,492 
3,510,002,858 
17,371,591 
101,261,850 
58,980,360 
20,302,191 


$7,509,247,604 


$6,789,358,288 


3,524,458 


25,029,538 
49,938,774 


107,378,449 


7,584,545 


526,433,552 
$7,509,247,604 


$407 ,945.073 were pledged 


o secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your 
family. 

You can handle the entire transac- 
tion by mail with OLD AMERI- 
CAN of KANSAS CITY. No obliga- 
tion of any kind. No one will call 
on you! 

Write today for free information. 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giv- 
ing age) to Old American Ins. Co., 
1 W. 9th, Dept. L113N, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





THE COLUMBIA 
e@) GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this 

day the following regular quarterly 
dividend 
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Dynamic metals for a dynamic new world |7 = 


At 60, Anaconda moves ahead with its first primary aluminum — with expanding copper oper- 
ations in Montana and Chile — growing uranium oxide production — new fabricating plants 
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120,000,000 pounds of aluminum a - ear 
On August 15, Anaconda Aluminum (on 
pany began to pour primary aluminun . It 
modern new plant is now in full produ: tio 
—an important new source of the vita 
“white metal” to help meet growing 1 eds 


More copper: Anaconda has greater cc »per 
ore reserves than at any time in its his:or 
Intensive exploration and developr ent 
have revealed large new deposits in \{on- 
tana and in Chile. 

Every bit as important are technolo: ica 
advancements in mining and metall: rgy 
Continuing experiences with methoc 
massive block-caving, open-pit mining, an 
ore beneficiation make possible econon ica 
production from low-grade ores. Expan ‘ing 
operations and new ore processing p! ints 
in both Montana and Chile are hel ping 
bring the supply of refined copper into bal- 
ance with world requirements. 


More nonferrous metal products: Anacc ida 


Wire and Cable Company has seven riills 


manufacturing electrical wires and ca les [ 


with copper and aluminum conductors. [he 
American Brass Company has expand to 


meet the growing new uses for copper ind J 


copper alloys, is building a new brass snill 
in Los Angeles and a new aluminum fabri- 
cating plant in Terre Haute, Ind. 


More fuel for peaceful atom power: During 
1955, additional facilities at Anaconda’s 
uranium processing plant near Grants, N. M. 
went into action- making Anaconda prob- 
ably the largest single producer of uranium 
concentrates in America. With large-scale 
production from its own uranium ore 
posits, Anaconda is making every effort to 
help provide the raw material for tomor- 
row’s manifold peacetime atomic progress. 


e- 


Anaconda and its manufacturing com- 
panies are constantly seeking new and be 
ter ways of doing things with the wor rs 
most extensive line of nonferrous metals 
and mill products. The Anaconda Com- 
pany, 25 Broadway, New York 4. N. Y. 


ANACONDA’ 


ANACONDA PROGRESS HAS A BROAD BASE 
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“11S GRANDEUR OF THE PRESIDENT’S PROBLEM... As 
Presi ent Eisenhower, in his awesome loneliness, 
) pond: rs over the enormously complex circumstances 
ida © which will determine his final decision “to run or not 


C 

riills to run,’ he must be reflecting that never in the his- 
‘ales B tory of this nation has a President been confronted 
; The @with such a tormenting problem. Though eager 
lei to Bcounsel from all quarters has descended upon him, 
r and Min the final analysis the responsibility for a sound 
s inill solution rests on his shoulders and his alone. 


fa bri- This is what makes his task so tragically difficult. 
© One can, therefore, only feel the deepest compassion 
for this devoted servant of the public who has dedi- 

uring) cated his entire life to the service of the nation. 
ae All Americans, of course, from the moment that 
\.M. |) President Eisenhower fell ill, have showered him 
prob- § with expressions of their devotion. Fully apprecia- 





i The Trend of Events 


der of 15 to 25 cents an hour. Assuming that final 
terms, after negotiations, are similar to those last 
year, there would be an increase of some 18 cents an 
hour or about 8%. This would include 12 cents an 
hour in straight wage raises and 6 cents an hour in 
“fringes”. 

It is significant that last year’s demands for higher 
wages were made against a background of rising 
corporate profits. Unless business profits decline in 
the immediate future, which is not foreseen, labor 
will feel that in 1956 it still possesses an argument 
in favor of higher wages equally potent to that used 
in 1955, and one which it believes employers will find 
difficult to answer, against a background of con- 
tinued high profits. 

Such is this year’s program for labor. However, 
in the coming year it may be more difficult, in fact, 


























mull tive of this nation-wide outpouring of sentiment, he for the unions to extract additional important wage 
scale F would be the first to counsel his countrymen not to concessions, for the important reason that employers 
a le- B lose their sense of perspective—that in terms of this are becoming mindful that wage increases in the 
r 0M nation’s future, no man, even of the great stature past year have already outstripped productivity. 
m0 Hof General Eisenhower, is indispensable. He would Thus, while 1955 wage increases of 18 cents an hour, 
s'°SS: BH say, we are sure, that this nation of ours will always or 5%, about matched the normal annual 5% in- 
com | 0¢ capable of finding within itself the resources to crease in productivity, over-all wage increases, 
bet. @SUrmount any crisis and to proceed from there to which included “fringes”, amount to slightly over 
yrid’s Pew heights of accomplish- 8°. Consequently, there is 
etals Ment. ans |} an adverse differential of 
‘one WHERE WILL IT END?... Al- We recommend to the attention of our 3% between total wage bene- 
though the year has just readers the analytical discussion of busi- | fit increases and the rate of 
started, already there are ness trends contained in our column | increase in productivity. At 
rumblings of trouble to come “What’s Ahead for Business?” This | this rate, it would become 
on the labor front. This will regular feature represents a valuable highly uneconomic for indus- 
take the form of a demand market analysis of importance to in- | try to continue to advance 
lor higher wages, including vestors as well as to business men. To| Wages. 
“fringes”. It is quite possi- keep informed of the forces that may This is the basic fact 
ble that over-all increases shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! | which industry must con- 
will be demanded on the or- ay | sider. If, therefore, it is un- 
» BUSINESS, FINANCIAL and INVESTMENT COUNSELLORS: :1907—‘“‘Over Forty-nine Years of Service’”—1956 
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willing any longer to risk the economic imbalance 
caused by an increasing spread between wage in- 
creases and the rate of productivity, it will finally 
have to say “No” to labor on the question of more 
increases. This means that negotiation between man- 
agement and the unions is likely to tend to break 
down and, as a result, the nation may have to face 
a rash of strikes. The situation probably will not 
come to a head until the Steel industry wage contract 
runs out at the end of June but, one may be sure, 
both industry and labor are girding for the fight. 


A RARE EXHIBITION OF CANDOR . Young Mr. 
Henry Ford, who is already well known for his less- 
than-conventional attitude—from the conservative 
viewpoint—on what should be the proper standards 
of obligation between industry, labor and the public 
made history the other day when, in addressing as- 
sembled syndicate managers of the Ford stock offer- 
ing, he threw cold water on the rising hopes of 
would-be investors in his own offering. (In fact, of 
course, this is a public offering of stock of the Ford 
Foundation and not that of the company itself.) Mr. 
Ford cautioned against excessive expectations of 
enhancement in the future market price of the new 
issue and further jolted prospective purchasers by 
calmly announcing that, in his view, automobile 
prospects for 1956 were not as bright as for the 
preceding year. Obviously, this is not the usual way 
to go about selling stock, and it need not be said that 
such a display of disarming candor is totally unpre- 
cedented in the annals of Wall Street. 

To say the least, Mr. Ford was not in the slightest 
deterred from his demonstration of interest in the 
public welfare by any fear that this might have a 
less-than-favorable effect on the sale of the stock. 
Such an attitude not only speaks volumes for the 
integrity of Henry Ford’s grandson but might serve 
to encourage other leaders of business and industry 
to be franker in their expression of views on public 
matters, especially in statements involving their 
own companies or industries. In too many instances, 
officials have been prone to issue excessively optimis- 
tic statements, not altogether warranted by actual 
conditions. 

The American public is fully mature and can be 
relied on to make up its judgment on matters that 
concern its interests if given the unvarnished facts. 
One can be sure that the investing public, in particu- 
lar, is fully appreciative of Mr. Ford’s motives with 
respect to the extraordinary timing of his statements 
and they will applaud the soundness of his judgment 
in his estimate that his unique candor will prove an 
excellent long-term investment. 
SHODDY GOODS.... In a period of boom, such as we 
now are experiencing, demands on productive facili- 
ties are great. With the major emphasis on output, 
not a few manufacturers have cut quality corners 
while their employes have been guilty of an indif- 
ference that has been reflected in goods that have 
been below specifications. There is no need to single 
out a few products in which this decline has become 
manifest. The consumer, in any case, is all too fa- 
miliar with this vexing problem. Such a development 
must be especially annoying to many of our senior 
citizens, long accustomed to the high standards of 
American manufacture. 

With more spirited competition impending, there 








or at least a sharp contraction, of this type of prod. 


uct. For those manufacturers who ignore the di. 


content of many consumers on this score there 
bound to be a rude awakening. 


THAT LUSH JUNGLE—The Interstate Commerce “on. 
mission, commenting adversely on last April’s reg. 
ommendations of President Eisenhower’s Ca)ine 
Committee on Transportation, professes itself hor. 
rified that the Cabinet Committee would retuy 
transportation to “the law of the jungle” with ‘con. 
petition in full play’’. 

Here not only the thought but its expressior ar 
unfortunate. Considering the vast body of Ame: ica 
law aimed at enforcing competition, it ill bec me 
an arm of the Federal Government to equate co npe. 
tition with the reign of fang and claw. As a prac‘ica 
matter, one must also wonder why the industria 
beasts of the jungle manage to earn some 12 per cen’ 
on their net investments, while the mannerly an 
protected railroads have a struggle to get home vit} 
4 per cent. 

Lastly, it behooves such a body as the ICC to «cee 
scrupulously aloof from partisanship in such a ita 
controversy. “Law of the jungle” is a gross distor. 
tion fastened on the Cabinet Committee’s proposals 
bv one segment of the trucking industry. It w) | be! 
difficult enough to get these reforms enacted, v ith 
out trying to twist the difference of the ICC an 
the Cabinet Committee into a railroad vs. truc', « 
worse, a railroad vs. ICC brawl. 

Students of the whole history of transport: tio 
regulation will get a wry smile out of the ICC’s pious 
assertion that throughout its history it “has under-| 
taken to refrain from encroachment on carr ers 
managerial fictions to the fullest degree possi) le.’ 


In the perio.'! between the Civil War and the S)an-} 


ish-American War, American railroads, like in- 


dustry generally both in this country and England) 
ran into excesses as the result of a curious abcica-[ 


tion of its responsibility by the whole class whic! 
usually serves as a nation’s conscience—press, pul- 
pit and collegiate classroom. The sin of the ICC is 
that it rode herd more and more vigilantly as the 
role of vigilante became less and less useful. For it 
to pretend it has always done the opposite is no! 
helpful. 

Heart of the Cabinet Committee’s recommenda: 
tions is the proposal for setting maximum-minimun 
ranges of rates, rather than specific rates, and it is 
this that the ICC most firmly opposes. It fears irre 
parable injury—to whom not specified—if its spe 
cific rate-setting powers are impaired, if its right t 
decide whether a carrier’s rate policy is wise or 
unwise is curtailed, or if it must make up its mind 
regarding a rate proposal in less than seven months 

The one concrete instance of irreparable injury 
that comes to mind immediately is the testimony by) 
Carter Fort of the Association of American Rail- 
roads before a Congressional inquiry that delay i 
granting rate increases—finally found justifiable and 
granted—cost American railroads $1,293 million i 
the first five postwar years. The least the ICC might 
have done, it seems to a neutral observer, would have 
been to offer some plan to cure such real financial 
wounds, before it got so exercised over hypothetica 
ones. —END 
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is every reason to believe that we shall see an eni§ 
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Or al REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 
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er cent _/t is not an over-statement to say that when Arab governments will be encouraged to believe that 


ly ani}, that “reat champion of independence for all peoples, 
e witht! the Soviet government, introduced its resolution of 

censire against Israel in the United Nations for its 
o <eep) puni ive foray into Syrian territory, decent people 
a vit) ever where could not but reflect that, even for the 
distor... Sovicts, standards of ethics in international affairs 
posak!) had unk to their low- 


will be est les - 7 NEW LEADERSHIP IN THE LIBERATION 
ith- war period. o1 11s FROM COLONIALISM 


C ani) shocking demonstra- 
ick, or tion of power politics 
at its most brazen and 
tation cynical nadir  pos- 
pious sesscs its own terrible 
inder-— sign ficance, at least in 
rriers® this particular in- 
sile.”— stance, inasmuch as it 
Span-§ exposes the hollow- 
‘ce inf ness of present-day 
gland Western pretensions 
bdica™ to morality on the 
which® world stage, fully as 
yul- much as it reveals the 
CC is® endiess capacity of the 
is the? Kremlin to sacrifice 
For it] whole peoples and na- 
s not) tions to its implacable 
and evil thirst for 
enda-— world dominion. 
imiun Thus, as the world 
1 it ise waited for the Secur- 
irre}, ity Council to vote a 
; spem resolution of  con- 
rht tof demnation against the 
se orp tiny state of Israel, 
mind} Which, after all, mere- 
nths.— ly attempted to defend 
njuryp itself against provoca- 
iv byf tive acts by the sur- 
Rail-f rounding, hostile Arab 


ay inf world — though, per- 
eandp haps, through mis- 
on inf taken methods — the 


nighth peoples of the demo- 


have cracies, whose governments supinely followed the 
ncialf Soviet lead, can take no satisfaction from the out- 
tical come. 

~END ‘he situation contains enormous menace to the 
peace of the world for together with potentials for 
violent action by the Israelis in their bitterness at 
the thought of being left to fend for themselves, the 
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they not only have a new and powerful ally in the 
Soviets in the objectives of destroying Israel but 
they have the moral support of the governments of 
the Western Big Three, as well. 

Though the Soviets, through their arming of 
Egypt via Czechoslovakia sources, can justly be ac- 
cused of precipitating 
a new and formidable 
crisis in Israeli-Arab 
relations, ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the 
rapid worsening of the 
situation can be laid 
directly at the door of 
Western diplomacy, 
particularly that of 
Whitehall. The British 
Foreign Office, which 
has fumbled badly in 
its handling of Middle 
East affairs, is now 
busily engaged in com- 
pounding incompe- 
tence with folly over a 
wide geographical arc 
ranging from Cyprus 
to Jordan. Into this 
welter of astounding 
diplomatic ineptitude, 
our own State Depart- 
ment has been led, 
though, quite  prob- 
ably, reluctantly. In 
any case, we now find 
ourselves ever more 
deeply involved in a 


seemingly insoluble 
situation in the Middle 
East. 


In a belated attempt 
to extricate his gov- 
ernment from the 
morass in which it is 
floundering, both at 
home and abroad, Mr. Eden, the British Prime 
Minister, will shortly visit Washington. We trust 
that, for once, our State Department will not allow 
itself to be dragged behind the British chariot. We 
hope that it will find the strength and courage to 
find its own policy—an American policy. We believe 
that if the State (Please turn to page 546) 
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Market Realities We Face in 1956 
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For all practical purposes the market is stymied at a level somewhat under the late 3 — 
1955 highs, while awaiting the President's decision. Without regard to the latter, the ) press 
business trend will bear watching. At best, its promise for interim earnings and divi- Thus, 
dends is on the limited side. A conservative and highly selective investment policy re- er ; 
mains in order. ol 
time 
By A. T. MILLER by 
) squec 
taint 
4 and ( 
W stnout decisive over-all movement either remained. For many weeks now the question has) {ele - 
way, the stock market is blowing hot and cold from _ been the country’s No. 1 guessing game. Some ody | avera:*< 
day to day while awaiting President Eisenhower’s of prominence says, after seeing the President, -hat § 6 
decision whether or not to seek another term. Never he thinks Ike will run: the market perks up. With high t 
before has interim market action hinged on the beat equal lack of fact to go on, somebody is headline 1 i1 The «or 
of a President’s heart, on a President’s weighing of the newspapers as saying that Ike probably wil! not §) 400U 
his health Gi amy his duty to self and family, his run: the market sags. whic 
duty to the Nation. On the initial shocking news of The late-September assumption that he could not) hand: a 
his heart attack in late September, investors gener- be expected to serve beyond his present term resu'ted{) tates @ 
ally took it for granted that he could almost certainly in declines to October 11 of roughly 49 points by the T° ! 
be counted out as a 1956 candidate. Although hope Dow industrial average, 19 points by the rail list, 3 abet 
to the contrary revived to some extent as his re- points by the utility average. With the shock ab-=) Pers! . 
covery progressed, doubt and uncertainty, of course, sorbed, and with the news of business, earnings and § 2 | 
dividends on the stimulating side, ‘hat &t /°’! 
was followed by a more than full re} list : d 
MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT covery in the over-all level of stock fourt® 
TWE MARKET IS A TUG-OF-WAR . .. CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY & DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATIONS pr ices. The industrial av erage reco} ed from tl 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET — 1909 a new high on December 30, although i BR a 
a es Ne bettered the September top by slig thf § 45% be 
eaeRee —++++++-++-+DEMAND for STOCKS --— less than one point. Rails went to a new N° &"e 
soon | AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS 9.390 top as of November 25, exceeding r tach Ht 
AT RISING PRICES average’s September high by the til 
| rTTlTTITITIITIT TT points. The utility average reached a re § P!”'s: 
08th) FeTTRIT TTT Er t+4+4 =eSRel ee covery high on December 6, which was) ket, the 
ttt) TTT TTT TTT Tree only fractionally short of best earlier) Among 
310 po rn S10 1955 levels. However, all three av erases | vances 
Seeeeeeeeeeeee have subsequently been confined to a| and ube 
GRR) i) ee PET TTT TT age fairly narrow trading range, and have} %4 ‘0! 
| lost a bit of ground on balance. my = 
| SUPPLY OF STOCKS ~~ Pde 
. " ] 
and T AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS - The Present Picture : ven ail 
H+-+-+-+-++ AT DECLINING PRICES +++ a ee itself t: 
190 io ere ewes we 190 _ Stock prices receded, but not to any ie the 
significant degree, in a continuing > ‘ ‘" 
highly mixed market, over the last fort.) S¥med 
MEASURING INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE DEMAND night and the past week. The only fea- p “ection 
IIIT scseercediinde an nneeeeeeeeeemnemenenemnemmnemnenmeemenmnenniidiiitinntonien TEE ture of general interest was a two-day at least 
‘M.W.S. 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS dip, amounting to 9.56 points for the sibly ce 
400 FF} deme sate a cert +4230 industrial average and 3.45 points for § dustrial 
M, pteegoot od rails, at the start of last week. Accom- p th th 
eT ed panied by a moderate expansion in trad- § Uiscuss 
ing volume, this was another move f /@™'¢ 
Tie based on “Eisenhower news”. What was f ™*: 
4200 the news? A poll of 14 newspaper re- 4 . 
porters, who covered the President's at gn 
320 M.W.S. 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS -+4'90 first press conference since his heart at- ber — 
| Sue at okt tack, found 12 of them expressing the diff meen 
300 3307 4212864 ‘. = 9 1©23 306 18 20273 : 17242 9 1623306 13 ena "8 ' opinion that Ike probably would not be a rdl 
i" dee ac ats fen ee) ee ar a candidate. With nothing more definite f © ga 
to go on, the pressure quickly dried up} °™®*, - 
and a recovery followed. It left indus- f Presrat 
trials down about 4 points on the week, f '& at 
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Stion lower, utilities vir- TREND INDICATORS el 

S tually unchanged. 336 SSE GUESSES J myy325 cet Srey 2 ste 

Especially in the case of pecs 4 wcrecterllggpcatesss ata M +f SRE Th, [ Tes 
the industrial average, the 325 300 COMBINED STOCKS _ > in ci Sas ask wae. a {1325 ie 
level is so high that move- \ van. OM ede ae a lee 
ments on the order cited | 3i¢/4— | at AB dor oS ee ba L Plas | * 
are mere wiggles when ex- | 4 
press in percentage. 305 | 
Thus, at recent lowest | aes 
closine level, the average | 4). 
had receded about 2.5% 
from ‘s December 30 all- 465 
time ‘igh. Now affected | 455} 
by other wage-rate | 445 jas We __}n. 
squee and by uncer- | 435 43s [| | tow 0M TT 
tainty as to the timing 165 5 | 
and » cope of : petitioned = - 1 | 
freig! “-rate relief, the rail iH 
avers was down over 155 55 | t {280 
6% om its November | 20 
high st last week’s low. | '™ °° hen yo 
The «omparable figure is 145 145 | | oa 
about 4% for utilities, 67 67 00 
whic) remain under the 65 a say [= 
hand: ‘ap of tighter money | Pi | 
rates and resultant in- 63 63 lan 
creas’ in bond yields. o itt il fh {60 
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perspective, it may be uTUMES fo 
notec that at recent poor- reo 
est levels, the industrial 
list had cancelled about a 
fourth of its total rise 

from the October 11 low, 
the rail average over |  ™ SOW “GE <A“ 3==@..-.. 
45%, utilities about half. 

| No great significance at- 

§ taches to the latter, as the whole 1955-1956 range of _ this year is still a better-than-even bet. 

| the utility average to date has been only about 512 On the other hand, if the President announces 
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| points. As usual, especially in a trading-range mar- 


ket, the averages tell no great part of the story. 
Among individual stocks, daily declines and ad- 
vances last week were in ratio of roughly 10 to 9; 
and about as many issues attained new highs as sag- 
ged to new 1955-1956 lows, with both amounting to 
very small minorities of the issues traded. 

What’s the outlook? If the President withdraws 
from the race, that could logically induce a short 
period of market unsettlement. It should not of 
itself take the averages back to the October lows, 
for the latter discounted the President’s then as- 
sumed elimination. If his decision is to seek re- 
election, we would expect a market celebration for 
at least some days, possibly several weeks; and pos- 
sibly capable of putting the averages, especially in- 
dustrials, to new highs. Bear in mind, however, that 


| both the initial and the secondary effects of a long- 


discussed event are generally a good deal less dy- 
hamic than many people have imagined they might 
be. 

If the decision is to withdraw, market second 
thought should be that, despite the familiar exag- 
gerations of campaign oratory, the Republican and 
Democratic Parties today are more similar than 
different in basic policies and aims. For instance, 
regardless of the nominees and of the election’s out- 
come, Federal spending for defense and welfare 
programs is already pointing upward; and the guess- 
ing at Washington is that an income tax cut later 
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decision to seek re-elction, market celebration should 
be tempered—if not cooled without much delay—by 
uncertainty about business prospects. There is no 
question that the boom is “wearing thin around the 
edges”. Contraction in the key automobile and hous- 
ing fields is a fact. Steel-trade talk is not quite as 
cocky as it was a few weeks ago. Although the trends 
are still upward, the rates of rise in manufacturers’ 
new orders and sales, and in over-all retail trade, 
have slowed markedly in recent months. This being 
so, it remains to be seen if plant-equipment outlays 
in 1956 will come up to the optimistic projections 
heretofore made. 

At best, industrial production in the highest 1956 
quarter—which might be the second or the fourth— 
cannot more than mildly exceed the final-quarter 
1955 level. At best, corporate earnings are unlikely 
to get much, if any, above the 1955 fourth-quarter 
level. At best, the over-all rate of dividend payments 
for at least the first three quarters of 1956 appears 
subject to no more than creeping rise, compared 
with dynamic rise in 1955 fourth quarter. 

We continue to suggest emphasis on conservatism 
and selectivity in portfolio management, with the 
adjustments aimed at reducing risk, increasing 
quality of holdings and thus conserving principal. 
There are times when keeping what one has can 
validly be the No. 1 objective in a period of interim 
uncertainty. Monday, January 16. 











| Le Eisenhower’s State of the Union 
Message to Congress accepts the democratic party’s 
challenge to the Administration to stand or fall on 
specifics, not on generalities. 

In almost every major particular Ike is seen offer- 
ing to close ranks with his political “loyal opposi- 
tion” and go forward along lines matching the com- 
prehensive plan expressed in the point-by-point pro- 
gram laid out by Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 
democrat spokesman in the upper House. 

The Johnson declaration plainly was an attempt 
to anticipate the State of the Union Message in point 
of time and content. It had gathered together gov- 
ernment’s aspirations, to tag them with the label of 
democratic party origin. 

The State message is controlled in its timing by 
implied direction of the Constitution which sets it up 
as the marching orders in the White House cam- 
paign of action. The opposition party is free to speak 
its official piece at any date which serves its pur- 
poses. 

This is not to suggest that the President’s words 
fell upon a Congress or a people who had been kept 
wholly in the dark. To borrow a word from the pro- 
motional book of the motion picture industry, the 
principal portions had been “pre-sold,”’ separately ; 
the State Message corraled them in a single authori- 
tative document that is supposed to help relate each 
“trailer” to all the others. 

This doesn’t establish purely political motivation 
on one, or both, sides. That isn’t important anyway. 
The prospect of both parties pledged to legislative 
action now presents itself. 

There are basic points of difference between the 
campaign platforms of political parties on the one 
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An Appraisal 


e : e * 
of the Presidents | 
4 : vy ie 
State of the Union 
Message 
By HAROLD NICHOLSON 
' 
hand, and the Eisenhower and Joh son 
documents on the other. The former are 
traditionally lightly regarded, vote-see! ing 


and usually pious documents of rhetorical c>n- 
position. Nobody is held to strict accountabi ity, | 
within the terms of his campaign platform. At 
least none in recent years has been brough tc 
book for failure to deliver a package deal incluc ing 
peace, prosperity, balanced budget, economy in sov- 
ernment. For the most part, these things are al out 
as elusive as ever. f 


Not a Test of Strength 


However, the State of the Union Message, cou} led § y 


with the Johnson bill-of-particulars, stand as prom- | 
ises made by persons having the power, if they have 
the will, to fulfill (candidates for office cannot) ; and 
it publicly asked that they be judged on the basis of af 
performance that can be watched and evaluated and 
compared. [ 

President Eisenhower probably had less to do with 
the preparation, arrangement, distribution of em- 
phasis and general detail of the latest message than 
he had to do with the three that went before over his 
signature. The spade work and early drafts took 
place during his illness and recuperation. But it can 
be assumed that he had full charge of the inclusion 
and rejection of items and, of course, the final draft 
was fine-tooth combed by him. 

The document can hardly be described as a fight- 
ing message. It is far from a partisan pep talk to 
rally all good republicans to the aid of their party. 
There is a tendency to read into the objective ap- 
praisals and calm language of promise, the conclu- 
sion that this is the Eisenhower swan song. That 
inference is made stronger by the certainty that the 
odds against another Ike campaign are substantial. 
But a backward glance over the texts of the three 
messages which opened sessions of Congress in other 
years of this Administration shows the latest to be 
in character. 

Ike reflects an awareness that the success of the 
final year of this Presidential term could well rest in 
a Congress controlled by the opposition political 
party. He does not invite a test of strength but 
pleads for cooperation. In this regard there appears 
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to be an assumption on his part that the gravity of 


tically speak at year’s beginning. At least it is the 
first year when there have been two “Union” mes- 
sages, one seconding the other in an order which is 


To say that leadership in both parties now is on 
record as to specifics rather than generalities is not 
to imply that details have been spelled out. But Ike 
and Johnson have promised more than life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, more than peace and 
prosperity. They have placed methods at least in 


With respect to economic relief for the farmer, 
there remains an irreconcilable basic difference. It 
is whether parity payments shall be pegged at 90 
per cent, or allowed to fluctuate in response to mar- 
ket conditions. Johnson naturally comes out for the 
former, and Ike reflects GOP thought that flexible 
supports deserve more trial time. But in the “State” 
message the President joins the Senator in propos- 
ing that land be taken out of cultivation. Johnson 
calls it a “soil rental program” in his 13-point state- 
ment of Nov. 21. The President puts it this way: 

“T shall urge authorization of a soil bank program 
to alleviate the problem of diverted acres and an 
overexpanded agricultural plant. This will include 
an acreage reserve to reduce current and accumu- 
lated surpluses of crops in most serious difficulty, 
and a conservation reserve to achieve other needed 
adjustments in the use of agricultural resources. | 
shall urge measures to strengthen our surplus dis- 


The two approaches go side-by-side in other major 


Senator Johnson asked for “‘a tax revision to bene- 
fit the low-income groups,” and mentioned the pro- 
by Senator Walter F. 
George. In combination that calls for a cut in indi- 
vidual tax for the average family, and conaitions all 


“Balancing the Budget”’ 


President Eisenhower professes to see a balanced 
budget in sight for the current fiscal year and a 
matching of income and outgo for next year. He 
rules out income tax repeal or reduction, and de- 
clares for maintaining corporation taxes at their 
present level. This places him almost four-square 
with Johnson. The significant portion of the “State” 


“It is unquestionably true that our present tax 
level is very burdensome and, in the interest of long 
term and continued economic growth, should be re- 
(Please turn to page 530) 















































© international problems needs but to be cited and 
© cooperative effort will follow. That does not take into 
consideration the proprietary interest in foreign pol- subject to disagreement. 
icy and peace which the GOP now is accused of 
| claiming. A claim which the democrats welcome, by 
the way; it releases them from the pledge not to rule 
foreign affairs on partisan principles, they reason. 
Much of what is set out in the report to Congress 
is repeat matter. That is equally true of the Johnson 
paper. And if the voters examine both in the light of | broad outline. 
prom ses that came before, the indicator of sincerity 
will p ummet. But both the President and the Texas 
Senator have been sagacious in relating their major 
prom ses to continue efforts. The suggestion always 
is the: this is the year of realization and of great 
culm ation. Nothing aimed at in earlier years is put 
down ‘n total abandonment but the country is invited 
to enier each project as a dedication of the political 
grou; currently having the ear or the eye of the 
voter The result, as Election Day nears, may be 
tagge | as accomplishment, or as frustrated honest 
1 son |) effor’. This is a cancelling out technic on both sides, 
are) it see ns, but there it is. 
2} ing 
com: Promise vs Performance 
vi ity, | 
». At Th “continuing effort” may be embraced hope- 
h* to) fully oy the country. But it would be fair to ask how 
icing | long ‘ must continue before realization arrives. And em 
«oy. that \uestion would be embarrassing to both parties. posal activities.” 
shout @ Neit) er has an unassailable record: they have made 
FE very similar promises in the past, jointly and sever- particulars also. 
ally, and performance just has not been good. 
The farm problem is a perennial, yet each party 
holds out as the savior of agriculture through the gram _ previously offered 
ipled § years and now, in this year of 1956, each is offering 
rom- @ “the” solution—again. The budget is not yet in bal- 
have @ ance and taxes obviously are too high. Prosperity is on a budget in balance. 
- and ® here, in terms of totals, but there is powerful evi- 
; ofa dence that distribution among all classes hasn’t been 
1 and @ accomplished. Schools and highways, flood control, 
social security benefits, labor legislation, these and 
with @ many more domestic matters are high on the agenda 
em-) of each party. The cold war is on again, American 
than! friendships are strained almost everywhere in spite 
r his) of foreign aid that is more likely to go up than to 
took | go down. 
t can Against this background, the Eisenhower and 
ision} Johnson messages project the light of promise to try message in this respect declares: 
Jraft | to do together the things they haven’t quite been able 
to bring about in divided effort. The next few months 
ight-) Will test the brightness of that vision and the sin- 
Ik to} cerity of those for whom the two authors optimis- duced when we pru- 
arty. 
P ape quite. — 
nclu- In his fourth State of the Union Message, the President emphasized | 
That the necessity of balancing the budget and making at least a start toward 
t the | debt reduction, This would mean a postponement of tax reduction, es- | 
“ a _ pecially if his proposals for added “public works” outlays were adopted. 
‘th p= | Furthermore, it is difficult to see how federal expenditures are to be held 
to be} | “own in the light of the President’s forcible reference to the need of in- 
| creasing foreign aid. But this is a dilemma not of his making but that of the 
f the} || unfavorable shift in international affairs in recent weeks. In all, the Presi- 
st in lent’s program is characteristically moderate but, in an election year, it 
itical could become the victim of partisan politics, though the leaders of both 
but parties disclaim any such intent. 
years 
JANUARY 21, 1956 
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John L. Collyer, Chairman 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Joseph A. Martino, Presid 
National Lead Company 


by heorge Simpson 


United States are a special breed of men. They ar 
not duplicated anywhere else on the face of th 
earth. It is not so much that they possess unlimitei 
drive, vision and a boundless capacity for work, it 
addition to immense knowledge of the workings 
their particular segment of the economy. Thes 


qualities they have in abundance, but they are nop 


unique in this respect, for they are shared by leat 
ers of other countries. It is rather that, in additio 
to these great essehtials, they possess in common! 
marked willingness to assume responsibility for ver 
turing into new and, often, untrod paths in a cak 
culated risk not only to promote the welfare of theil 
own business enterprises but with a full understané: 
ing of what this may mean to the national economy 

At this particular time—at the crest of thé 
mightiest business boom in America—the responsi 
bility of these leaders, not only to their compa nie 
but to the nation, as a whole, is immeasurably in 
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Screased for, by their collective efforts, they must 
S ensure that the forward movement of the national 





© economy does not suffer a disastrous halt. In a very 
© important sense, their success or failure in this vital 
» objective may determine whether the capitalist sys- 


tem, as we know it, will survive. For, in the mid- 


twentieth century, we are confronted with an im- 
placalie and powerful enemy determined on destroy- 
ing the capitalist edifice. If it should fall in this 
country, or even appear in danger of falling, it is a 
foregone conclusion that none of the other free na- 
tions ‘vould be able to survive. 

Therefore, it may be said, without equivocation, 
that ne future, not only of their own particular 
enter) rises, but of the nation and the free world, 
is lar ely in their hands. More than any other ele- 
ment f the population—more than labor, more than 
the f smer, more than the professional man, more 
than he politician,—it is the business leader who 

| has t! 2 ultimate responsibility in a capitalist system 
such Ss ours. 

Th. story of some of these leaders is described 
in th: following vignettes, which, in necessarily brief 
form describes the outstanding achievements of 
each »f these personalities in such a way as not only 
to demonstrate their capacity to lead their com- 


man-made rubber, Myr. Collyer announced for 
general sale by his company passenger-car tires in 
which his company’s American-made rubber replaced 
crude rubber by more than 50°. 

When Gulf Oil Corp. decided to go into the chemi- 
cal business, with emphasis on synthetic rubber, it 
chose Mr. Collyer’s company as its partner, forming 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. Goodrich also was a 
pioneer in tubeless tires, now standard equipment 
on millions of automobiles. 

The Collyer brand of leadership is easily trans- 
lated into dollars and cents for the stockholding- 
owners of the company. Sales last vear topped $700 
million for the first time and earnings also are 
believed to have set a record. Under the Collyer 
guidance, tires now account for only about one-half 
of the company’s dollar volume of sales. Chemicals, 
plastics, foam rubber, footwear and industrial rubber 
products are among the other important sources of 
income. 

Few men holding such high office in private indus- 
try can equal the Collyer record of service to the 
nation. He served as an industry advisor to the State 
Department in rubber meetings held in England in 
1944, in the United States and in London in 1945, 
in the Netherlands in 1946, in the United States in 
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s Cash Penney, Chairman 
. Penney Co., Inc. 


panies to ever-greater heights but to exert economic 
statesmanship of the highest order for the mainte- 


» nance of our established institutions. 


John Lyon Collyer—Shortly after Mr. Collyer left 
his key post with the British-owned Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd. to assume the presidency of B. F. Goodrich 
Co. in 1939, he made it clear that if Goodrich wasn’t 
igoing to be the biggest rubber company, it could 
be the best. The far-flung nature of the rubber 
business calls for the kind of executive who is ever 
alert to world conditions. This top-drawer leader of 
his industry and keen student of world affairs was 
;hot with Goodrich many months before he was 
fappealing for a Government-sponsored American- 
‘made rubber program to safeguard the nation 


against loss of its principal sources of crude rubber 


supply in the event of war in the Far East (it came 
in 1941). And to demonstrate the possibilities of 
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Thomas J. Hargrave, Chairman 
Eastman Kodak Company 


J. Frank Drake, Ex-Chairman 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


1947, in England in 1949, Canada in 1952 and in 
Denmark in 1953. On Executive Order of President 
Truman, he was awarded the Medal for Merit, high- 
est civilian award, in 1946. Other public services 
are too numerous to mention. In April, 1954, he re- 
linquished the presidency of Goodrich to William 
S. Richardson, but continues to serve as chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer of the 
company. 

The very nature of the rubber industry, with its 
world-wide sources and markets, imposes a neces- 
sity for thinking in global terms. Mr. Collyer, of 
course, always has viewed the industry of which 
he is an outstanding representative as part of a 
complex world situation. His eminent success as a 
world citizen, no less than as an industrialist, must 
be ascribed to his broad-gauge qualities. 

The Free World, no less than his company, has 
been the large beneficiary of his considerable service 
and wisdom. 














Joseph A. Martino—The story of the president 
of National Lead Co. is right out of Horatio Alger, 
although even a fiction writer would be hard put 
to envisage a man of humble beginnings showing 
the foresight, adaptability and versatility of the 
man who started out 40 years ago as an office boy 
at National Lead. Over the years he has devoted 
his entire interest to the company, rising through 
the ranks as assistant comptroller, director, member 
of the executive committee, comptroller, executive 
vice-president and, in 1947, to the presidency. 

Mr. Martino might be said to have widespread 
interests—almost exclusively, new product develop- 
ment and diversification for his company. He carries 
on in a tradition that has made the company a de- 
light to stockholders, who have received some divi- 
dend in every year over the last half-century. Under 
Mr. Martino, the company has scaled new heights. 
When he assumed the presidency in 1947, sales 
totaled $270 million. Last year, volume was over 
$500 million. In 1947, earnings were about $12 mil- 
lion. They have risen more than threefold in the 
interim. Total assets have jumped to $300 million 
from $162 million in 1947. All along the line, there 
has been growth and expansion. 

The Martino emphasis has been on research and 
development. He has kept pace with the new in- 
dustrial era brought about by atomic energy. In 
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Donald W. Douglas, Chairman & Pres’t. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 


addition to operating the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s feed materials production center, where 
uranium and thorium are produced, the company 
supplies other materials highly essential to the 
industry, such as cobalt, nickel, zirconium and 
titanium, containers for shipping and storing radio- 
active materials, and lead and barite for shielding. 
To those who think of National Lead primarily as 
the producer of Dutch Boy paints and lead products, 
it may come as a surprise that under Mr. Martino 
the company has staked out in the Adirondack 
Mountains of New York State the largest single 
source of titanium-bearing ore in the world. 

If there is a more imaginative corporate execu- 
tive than this man who has taken his company into 
a wide range of broad-horizon products and proj- 
ects, the investment community has yet to identify 
him. 
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James Cash Penney—When J. C. Penney in 192 
started his first store, housed in a wooden shac 
the little mining town of Kemmerer, Wyoming 
only sign embellishing exterior of the estal 
ment was one reading “The Golden Rule St 
That was more than a trade name; it epiton 
young Jim Penney’s recognition of the Golden 
as being one of the most fundamental laws that 
be expressed in words. It was then and has 
tinued to be his cardinal principle in business. 
tule is the basic ingredient in a formula made y 
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of honesty, industry and recognition of and resvec 9 

for the individual. From the beginning, these have — S¢Ve?” 
become the tenets of the J. C. Penney Company over Unce 
which he presides as Chairman, and which today large 
operates a chain of 1,670 department stores loc.ited  OMeE 
on the little main streets of villages and on the big § /ies 
streets of large cities in every one of the 48 sti tes Milita 


In all the annals of retail merchandising, there is 


- tion, ‘1 


no record of a company that from such a small s art )) Wh! 

has grown so big in a little more than 50 years 9 Mr. | 
Although “The Golden Rule” sign has been re. @! °° 
placed by the company name over its chain of mocern) %! ®°?% 
stores, the Penney formula still operates. Total an.) !™Pro\' 
nual sales in every one of the last six years have jy Prov’ 

run in excess of $1 billion in merchandise old P*)- 
strictly on a cash-and-carry basis at prices app2al-) 8. ‘© 
ing to people who want to make their hard earned 2@st™a 





Morse G. Dial, President 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


dollars go far. Chairman Penney, from the start, 
has held to the belief that those who help produce 
profits should share in them. Profit sharing, con- 
sidered a cornerstone of the business, accounts 
for the deep loyalty and dedication of Penney men 
and women to their jobs, to their stores, to their 
customers and to the company. As Mr. Penney 
expresses it, one factor that has contributed more 
than any other to the rapid growth of the organi- 
zation has been the emphasis it has laid upon 
human relationships, toward the public on the one 
hand by giving the utmost in values; and toward 
its associates (his designation for “employees”) on 
the other. Despite his complex duties, Mr. Penney 
has found time to serve as Chairman of Allied 
Youth, Inc., Chairman, National Council for Com- 
munity Improvement, and as Vice President of the 
Laymen’s Movement for a Christian World, Inc. He 
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is a holder of 10 honorary degrees from various 
universities and colleges, one of which is that of 





“the = Doctor of Humane Letters in which he undoubtedly 
ish. mm takes the greatest pride. 
ae! Thomas Jean Hargrave—More than 28 years after 
ule joining the Eastman Kodak Co. as legal advisor, 
cay Mr. Hargrave sums up the industry this way: “I 
on. jg continue to be bullish on photography. And “con- 
"his tinue” seems to be the right word, for since 1941, 
ue when he became president of Eastman, the industry 
ect A and his company have made enormous strides—a 
ave ge seven Id growth for the field. ; 
ver Uncer Mr. Hargrave, Eastman has attained a 
lay @ large measure of diversifi vation, so that today about 
ted @ one-t rd of its business is in non-photographic 
big jy lines textile materials, plastics, chemicals, special 
tee military items. While he is a disciple of diversifica- 
ication, “Ir. Hargrave doesn’t undersell photography, 
art @ Whic touches all our lives every day in many ways. 
irs |= Mr. Hargrave, of course, is bullish on the Ameri- 
re. can economy, too—his firm has spent on the order 
yp of $850 million over the past decade for new and 
an. improved plants, more effective equipment and im- 
sve §) Prove! methods. This program has been financed on 
old? “P -as-you-go” basis without resort to borrow- 
a]. ing. ‘ie has stressed research, in keeping with the 
ied) Eastman tradition. Whereas George Eastman, the 
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founder had to get along with one chemist working 
full time on research, the Hargrave era is featured 
by one of the largest in industry, with some 1,700 
scientists and technicians. The research and develop- 
ment budget runs about $35 million a year. 

Another great Eastman tradition expanded by 
Mr. Hargrave is the wage dividend plan, which 
originated in 1912 and has become the pace-setter 
in industry. A considerable part of his time goes 
to matters that bear on the company’s industrial 
relations. The man who became president of East- 
man in 1941 and now serves as chairman has 
stressed, throughout his career, a special concern 
for the company’s role as a citizen in the communi- 
ties in which it operates. He reasons: 

“This is not just a matter of generosity and 
humanitarianism. It’s also a matter of plain com- 
mon sense. Our business is built around quality 
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1. W. Wilson, President 
y of America 


products. We need good people to make them. And 
such people naturally want a good community in 
which to live and bring up their families. Com- 
munity and company have a lot in common.” 

An example of how this works out is the fact 
that labor turnover at Eastman is about one-third 
of the national average. He adds: ‘“‘We get wonder- 
ful support from Kodak share-owners for these 
efforts. 


J. Frank Drake—More than half of the world’s 
proven oil reserves are in the Middle East, now 
turned into an arena in which the Soviet bloc vies 
with the Free World. The prize, of course, is the 
oil riches of the region. That the West now hoids 
this prize is to the credit of such men as Drake of 
Gulf. A lifetime of great accomplishments was 
crowned by Mr. Drake’s discovery and development 
in the Middle East of what is now believed to be 
the world’s largest oilfield. The oil concession in 
this land on the Persian Gulf was obtained in 1934. 
Shared equally with the British Petroleum Co., com- 
mercial production from this area began in 1946. 
Since then, more than 1.7 billion barrels of crude 
oil have been produced. Gulf’s current liftings from 
Kuwait are about 50,000 barrels a day. 

Probably the easiest way to appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the Drake discovery and enterprise is to 





Eugene Holman, Chairman 
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imagine places such as Kuwait fueling the Soviet 
economy and war machine. 

Thus, the career of Mr. Drake, a key figure in the 
growth of Gulf Oil Corp., now one of the 15 top cor- 
porations in this country, ranges far beyond business 
responsibilities, however large. Indeed, it was while 
serving the Ordnance Department of the Govern- 
ment that Mr. Drake made the acquaintance of the 
Mellon family, which founded Gulf. At the end of 
World War I, he joined Gulf as assistant to the presi- 
dent. When the late Andrew W. Mellon was secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the Harding Administration, 
he called Mr. Drake away from Gulf for a time to 
serve him as an unofficial trouble-shooting assistant. 

He served for a spell as chairman of the board of 
Pullman, returning to Gulf in 1931 as president. In 
1948, on retirement of the late W. L. Mellon, Mr. 
Drake was elected (Please turn to page 534) 
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By MATHIS 






&Y;, the first section of this review of major 
industries, published in the last issue, we summar- 
ized the general economic outlook, as it appeared at 
the close of 1955. The conclusion was drawn that 
“the current boom is likely to be well nigh exhausted 
by mid-year, and a mild period of digestment and 
readjustment will follow.” It is against this back- 
ground that these analyses of the position and out- 
look for the various major industries should be con- 
sidered. In the following, we complete our analysis 
of the list of industries under survey. 


NON-FERROUS METALS — In general, non- 
ferrous metals in 1955 enjoyed one of their greatest 
years on record. Prices began the year at relatively 
favorable levels, and advanced sharply during the 
year. Output in most branches of the industry was 
at capacity levels almost throughout the year, with 
exception of strike periods, and earnings were ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

In aluminum, primary ingot production totalled 
about 1.6 million short tons, roughly 7°% more than 
in the preceding year (and almost double the pro- 
duction rate as recently as 1951). Prices were about 
8° above 1954. For copper, domestic production was 
more than 10% above a year ago, and the price 
averaged roughly 30% above its level in 1954. For 
lead, production was slightly above 1954 (but well 
below 1953) and the price was slightly higher. (At 
year-end, the price trend in lead was still upward.) 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 


For zine (slab), production rose about 10%, al 
prices also about 10%. 

For these key nonferrous metals, the 1956 out 
look is exceptionally good, although with the ex. 
ception of aluminum and lead the price trend ha: 
apparently flattened out. Production of all the nor 
ferrous metals is likely to be considerably above a 
years except 1955, and may even slightly exceed tha 
record year. For most of 1955, the stockpile has bee 
deferring to the demands of the civilian economy 
and the stockpile accordingly stands as an add 
tional support to the market in 1956 should sud 
support be needed. At least through the first thre 
quarters, earnings of nonferrous producers and fab- 
ricators should be at record levels, and even admit 
ting the possibility of some decline in the fourt! 
quarter, the year’s total operations should be one ‘ 
the best annual results on record. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT — Producers of rail 
road equipment did not fare as well in 1955 as 
might have been expected from the booming rate ‘ 
demand for such equipment in recent months. Ear! 
in the year, rail traffic was far from exceptional, run- 
ning well below the comparable period of 1953, an 
orders for cars and other equipment were slack 
By the time traffic climbed sharply in late spring, an 
by the time orders began to pile up rapidly in th 
offices of car-builders, shortages of steel and 0 
skilled labor were so acute as to prevent a rzpi 
advance in output. 

As a result, however, rail equipment suppliers art 
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1953 | 1954 1955 


entering 1956 with a tremendous backlog of busi- 
ness, of both conventional and innovational (cost- 
cutting) types. At the same time, steel demand in 
the automobile industry has begun to moderate, and 
there are signs of some moderation in the appliance 
industry. While neither of these industries use the 
same steel products required by car builders (mostly 
plate and heavy bar stock), the release of ingot 
capacity should permit a rapid improvement in the 


availability of steel for freight cars. 

For the first half of 1956, accordingly, operations 
of freight car builders should see about the fastest 
gain of any industrial group, and the very high 
levels which will be achieved by mid-year will very 
likely persist through the last half. 

The outlook for these companies is thus for a solid 
improvement in sales and earnings, and this outlook 
is not seriously affected by the probability that rail 
traffic will begin to subside some time during the 
second half. At the start of 1956, unfilled orders of 
equipment manufacturers evidently stood at over 
100,000 cars, or about 18 months’ production, and 
order volume was continuing at a high rate. Backlogs 
of diesel-electric and electric locomotives were also 
sufficient to provide a healthy operating rate for 
most of the new year. 


FARM EQUIPMENT — In farm equipment, 1955 
was a surprisingly good year. Sales of farm equip- 
ment in the first half of the year evidently exceeded 
sales in the comparable period of 1954 by nearly 
20°>. In the last half of the year, as farm prices 
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continued to subside and farm incomes declined 
further, the volume of farm equipment sales also 
declined, and the year as a whole has shown a gain 
of about 10% over 1954. 

For 1956, the outlook for farm machinery is 
clouded by the same uncertainties that obscure the 
farm sector as a whole. There is no clear indication 
that 1956 will see an end of the persistent down- 
trend in the prices of major farm commodities, and 
it is probable that farm incomes — that is, the in- 
comes of farm operators who do the buying of ma- 
chinery — will continue down. The parity ratio, 
which measures the relative position of the farmer 
in the market place, is now at its lowest level since 
1940, and still falling. 

In 1955, farmers maintained their purchases of 
machinery, as well as of goods for living, by increas- 
ing their debt. It is probable that a further increase 
in farm debt will occur in 1956, since the relation 
of farmers’ debts to their assets is still quite low by 
historical standards. And it is also true that the 
slow but significant drift of American farming to- 
ward larger and larger (and fewer and fewer) farms 
will doubtless continue in 1956, and larger farms 
mean a more optimal use of farm machinery. 

Nevertheless, the persistent declines in farm in- 
come make unlikely any major further improvement 
in the rate of machinery and equipment purchases, 
and the outlook for 1956, while not glum, is not as 
favorable as it is for the producers of industrial 
machinery and equipment. Rising costs will also 
affect the operations of farm equipment producers, 
and it is quite probable that the current efforts to 
pass these costs on, in the form of 5% price in- 
creases, will not be entirely successful. 

It might be added that many farm equipment pro- 
ducers are already diversified, or are now diversify- 
ing, and the favorable outlook for industrial and con- 
struction machinery will have a beneficial influence 
on the more diversified members of the farm ma- 
chinery industry. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT — In 1955, producers of 
office equipment had their biggest year on record, 
thanks to the general business boom, their increas- 
ing efforts in the direction of electronic office ma- 
chinery, and the steadily rising costs of clerical 
labor. Office mechanization is now clearly a signifi- 
cant aspect of total cost reduction programs, and 
office equipment producers are riding an enormously 
favorable trend. 

For 1956, operations of these companies should 
reach a new peak. Electronic equipment should, for 
the first time, make a significant contribution to 
total earnings; that is, the extremely high develop- 
ment and engineering costs of the past several years 
should begin to pay off. 

Selling prices of office and store machinery ad- 
vanced about 5% during 1955, and in 1956 may 
average prices for all of 1955. Assuming some 
further increase in physical volume, and some up- 
grading of demand toward larger and more compli- 
cated models, sales of office equipment preducers, in 
dollars, may well run as much as 15° ahead of 1955. 
It is even questionable whether a moderate down- 
turn in business in the second half of the year would 
have any serious effect on this outlook. The rise in 
price, and economies accompanying increased manu- 
facturing scale in the electronic equipment line, 
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should more than offset rising wage costs and ma- 
terials costs, and margins will doubtless be some- 


what higher. 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE — Deliveries of 
civil aircraft by American producers in 1955 were 
sharply higher — about 40% —than in 1954, and 
average airframe weight of delivered planes was also 
up considerably. Deliveries of planes (plus progress 
payments on yet uncompleted contracts) to the U. S. 
government were evidently about $500 million less in 
1955 than in 1954, however, and a further decline 
is imminent for the first half of 1956. By the last 
half of 1956, however, it is quite probable that both 
military and civil aircraft deliveries will be rising, 
and, in addition, expenditures on guided missiles by 
the federal government will also be climbing. For the 
calendar year, therefore, the aircraft manufacturing 
companies can look forward to a considerable im- 
provement. 

In addition, the longer-run outlook is now defi- 
nitely improved by the sudden appearance of com- 
mercial jets on the order books of major manufac- 
turers. Commercial jet carriers obviously indicate a 
revolution in aircraft production (as well as in air- 
line operation) and the overt stage of the revolution 
is evidently now only about two years’ distant. In 
evaluating the aircraft outlook, it is also worth 
noting that until 1956 the proliferating missile pro- 
gram has been offset by declining defense outlays on 
aircraft; hereafter, the missile program will evi- 
dently be superimposed on a steady or rising level of 
government outlays for the more conventional prod- 
ucts of the aircraft companies. And over and above 
all of these advantageous factors is the constantly 
increasing complexity, weight and power of both 
civil and military types. 

Accordingly, earnings of the aircraft companies 
in 1956, and in all probability in ensuing years, 
should be higher than currently, even granting a 
continuation of high research and development out- 
lays. Only a sudden cessation of the cold war could 
materially alter this outlook. 


AIRLINES In 1955, airlines enjoyed another 
record year, continuing a sharp postwar uptrend that 
was interrupted only briefly in 1948. Revenue miles 
flown rose about 12%, to about 550,000,000, and a 
rising load factor helped produce a gain of nearly 
20% in passenger miles. Express and freight ton 
miles also showed substantial growth in the neigh- 
borhood of 20%, and mail ton-miles increased 
moderately. 

This improvement in traffic, which has doubled 
revenue passenger miles since 1951, is virtually cer- 
tain to continue in 1956, although the annual per- 
centage gain may not equal the extreme gain of 
1955. Freight traffic is also virtually certain to 
increase. 

Low-rate “‘air-coach”’ flights are likely to rise fur- 
ther as a proportion of total air passenger volume, 
and hence the improvement in gross revenues may 
be somewhat less than the improvement in pas- 
senger-miles. And it is also true that the sudden 
expansion of aircraft procurement by the major 
companies involves tremendous depreciation set- 
asides to meet current progress payments and future 
delivery payments. Nevertheless, the net earnings of 
airlines in 1956 should show a considerable gain over 
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1955. It is probable that a relatively large portigp 
of these earnings will be retained to meet future out. 
lays on equipment, and it is also possible that th 
airlines will have to undertake external financing t 
meet the enormous commitments already made ani 
to be made for jet (and perhaps turbo-prop) equips 
ment. Accordingly, the cash position of the airline 
will apparently be under substantial pressure jp 
1956, and in 1957 as well. Dividend policies 0° th 
major airlines are thus likely to remain conserv; tive 


TEXTILES — Sales volume of textile man: fae. 
turers in 1955 ran about 10% above 1954, with nos 
of the gain appearing in the last half of the ‘ear 
The gain reflected mainly an increase in produ: tion 
and physical volume amounting to about 10% | the 
industry’s general price level was about uncha ge; 
in 1955, although there was considerable shi ting] 
around of the price structure which suggests . om 
improvement in manufacturing margins late ir the 


year. Notably, inventories of textile and ap) arf 


manufacturers at the end of 1955 were no hi zher§ 
than at the beginning of the year. However, ap) are] 
inventories of retail establishments, including de. 
partment stores, were considerably higher. 

For 1956, the textiles outlook is among the : 0s] 
difficult of all to analyze. Throughout the postwar 


years, the industry has experienced a _ two- earl 
cycle of remarkable regularity, and this cycle will 
be in a declining phase in most of 1956. It is cuitel 


possible that at current operating rates, which arj 


historically high, inventory at retail, and then at 
in * 
the first half, and precipitate a considerable dec ine} 


manufacturing levels, will accumulate rapid] 


and rising personal income, coupled with a tendency} 
on the part of consumers to shift their spencing} 
emphasis from durables to soft goods, may welll 


ance, the factors at work suggest a strong first half, 
and a slow but accelerating decline in volume and 


profits in the last half. For the year as a whole,f 
earnings should equal or slightly exceed 1955 levels i 


PAPER — In 1955, sales of paper and allied prod-f 
o above 1954,h 
to the highest level on record. Production rose byf} 


ucts manufacturers rose a healthy 12°‘ 





about an equal percentage, also to the highest level 


on record. Selling prices, which were relatively stable 


in the first half of the year, climbed sharply in the 
last half, and the industry enters 1956 with greatly 
improved margins on most products. 


The outlook for 1956, for sales, prices and earn-f 


ings, is excellent. In its unobtrusive way, the paper 
industry has become one of the nation’s great growth 
industries, and the growth is not likely to 


industry’s major products —fine paper, printing 
paper, coarse paper, newsprint — are in short sup- 


ply, or in an inadequate inventory position (which 


accounts for the recent price uptrend). New uses for 
paper continually exert an expanding demand on 
raw materials and, it might be noted, elections exert 
a significant upward pressure on paper demand from 
the printing and publishing industry. 

Certain of the industry’s products — paperboard 
and boxboard, and building papers — are likely to 
experience a relatively (Continued on page 532) 
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result in exceedingly good volume at retail. On bal-# 
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bef 
stunted in the coming year. A large number of thef 





This is the consensus of a large number of wel) re} 
spected industry analysts. At the same time, igh] 
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. since the end of World War 
II which have seen average hourly earnings for 
workers in all manufacturing industries rise to 
$1.93 from $1.83 a year ago and $1.05 at the end 
of the war have made it obvious that wages have 
steadily assumed greater importance as an invest- 
ment factor. 

The bitter labor struggle at Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. serves as an example which brings into focus 
the battle that may well develop on a much broader 
scale this year between unions and management over 
the question of wage increases. 

Record earnings achieved by industry in 1955 pro- 
vide a target as big as the side of a barn for labor 
leaders to aim at in their quest for more wages. 
Notice has already been served that stiff demands 
will be made on the steel and auto industries. Settle- 
ments favorable to labor could be expected to be 
used to set the pattern for negotiations with other 
groups of industries. 

Merger of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations has created 
a stronger organization fighting for labor’s demands 
although in some respects complete unity is far from 
accomplished and internal feuds will certainly con- 
tinue for some time. 

In contrast to last year’s drive when objectives 
centered around fringe benefits like guaranteed 
annual wage and more liberal pension plans, the 
current strategy of labor leaders seems to be a desire 
to hammer out increases in direct hourly pay sched- 
ules which would be reflected immediately in work- 
ers’ pay envelopes. 

The fundamental investor who does not watch 
market ripples but uses funds to acquire holdings 
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Low Labor-cost 
Companies — 


A Hedge Against 





By JOHN T. WARD 


in companies that promise to show better than ..ver 
age results over an extended period should, t iere. 
fore, examine the labor situation of each com an 
before drawing any conclusions as to the invest nen| 
quality of its common stock. 

With labor expected to make good-sized gains thi 
year or wage a long fight to attain their objectives 
those companies which have the lowest labor cost: 
will be least vulnerable to any cost rise which suc 
increases would generate. Furthermore, they wouli| 
not be as averse to making a quick settlement, if 
necessary, to protect operations against a cvosth 
shutdown. 


Importance of Wage Factor 


Of course, payroll costs are only one of man 
factors which must be examined to complete ar 
investment appraisal of the prospects for each com- 
pany. However, with wages and salaries ranyring 
from as low as 10 per cent of sales for some firms 
to more than half of sales for other corporations 
it is evident that a rise in wage payments would no 
leave a uniform impact on earnings throughout in- 
dustry. Those companies with the lowest labor facto 
would probably be the least affected. 

Thus, big volume consumer industries like food 
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packing, tobacco, drugs, retail food chains and meath 


packing, have relatively low labor costs as do proc 
essing industries like petroleum and chemicals which 
lend easily to automatic operations. 


Industries in which wage and salary payments 


account for a large part of total expenses include 


office equipment, steel, air transportation, autos, > 


auto parts producers, tires and rubber, machinery 
and machine tools, textiles and electronics. 

If we assume that stiff union demands are to be 
presented this year, then the conclusion must be 
drawn that the low-labor cost companies provide 
a hedge against any possible adverse results on cor- 
porate earnings which could develop as a result of 
higher hourly pay or work stoppages. 

Low labor cost alone does not provide a suitable 
basis for judgment about the value of any particu- 
lar issue or industry. Companies which have small 
payroll expense but also work on narrow profit mar- 
gins may be no more of a hedge than those with 
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expensive labor charges and wide profit [= = 
margins. National Biscuit Co., for ex- Comparative Labor Costs 
ample, pays out about 33 per cent of 
its sales to employes while profit mar- — — 
h gins before taxes amount to 12.5 per as % of as % of 
cent. Pillsbury Mills, Inc. in its latest 1954 1954 | 
year made wage payments totaling 11 Sales Sales 
per cent of sales leaving a margin ot a or Average— > — mong y~ Average— _ 
7 only 4 per cent of each dollar of sales piace ~~ agg a. i ate o 
to cover taxes, dividends and reinvested Netlena! Blocult 33 Wilson & Co 13 
earnings. An increase of 10 per cent CHEMICALS Average— 24% PAPER & PULP PROD. Average— 23% 
© in emp'oyment costs would cut the Pills- Allied Chemica! 25 Container Corp .of Amer 21 
: bury re-tax earnings by 28 per cent Commercial Solvents 20 Crown Zellerbach 24 
F A : a . Dow Chemical 27 International Paper 23 
® while corresponding gain in wage nition teniiiiien 27 mies 23 
S costs or National Biscuit would reduce Hooker Electrochemical 26 PETROLEUM Average— 13% 
Hearnines before taxes by 27 per cent. Jefferson Lake Sulphur 22 Gulf Oil 13 
© The record of General Mills reveals COMTASNERS Awerage— 27% | Sinteaiy .. “3 
SA Sth: rages do not necessarily re- ee ae = nie ig omy 
y, 6 # that : mg ages . 2, Continental Can 27 Socony Mobil Oil 15 
Hsult in a heavier payroll burden. Since DRUGS Average— 32% Texas Co 14 
51941, ‘he wage, salary and retirement Abbott Laboratories 29 RETAIL TRADE Average— 11% 
i benef per employe of the large food Parke, Davis & Co. 35 Montgomery Ward 16 
<a ee . on 4 z , Schering Corp. 34 National Tea 10 
proce: sor have jumped 2.5 times. Yet |} oop prooucts Average— 16% Safeway Stores - 
rising prices and bigger volume of out- |} Corn Products 18 
1 ver... put heiped keep these costs under con- || General Foods 13 
t iere.§ trol sales increased 4 times in the | Foie © few 16 
many) identical period and net income before | ————— 
st nen} taxes rose 3.9 times. 
The electronics industry, as the backbone of the 
as thi: Beneficiaries of Higher Labor Costs trend toward automation, would probably be a 
ct ives major beneficiary of any widespread trend to curb 
’ cost An investment portfolio can be hedged against labor cost rises. Electronics producers, themselves, 
1 such rising labor costs, too, through the purchase of are spearheading a move to install automatic as- 
woul) shares in companies which are likely to benefit from sembling equipment. Based on use of printed cir- 
ant, iff industry efforts to raise productivity and in that cuit techniques, machines have been developed that 
cost manner minimize higher weekly wage and salary perform the printing and wiring function. Other 
payments. Producers of office equipment and ma- equipment automatically inserts the tubes, resistors 
chine tools are among those which would receive and condensers in the proper slots and then solders 
sizeable orders from manufacturers faced with the the connections on the printed circuit board. 
problem of sharply rising labor costs. The Plymouth V-8 engine assembly line at a new 
man Should labor be the victor in its challenge for plant in Michigan which was opened last summe1 
te anf wage increases, another group of companies which provides visible evidence of labor savings that can 
com-) might receive powerful earnings stimulants are be achieved through use of automated operations. 
nyingy) those making consumers goods like home furnish- There are far fewer works on this line which 
firms) ings, cosmetics, appliances and television. The public, stretches for nearly a quarter of a mile than on 
tions) already in a spending frame of mind, could easily any comparable assembly line because machinery 
ld not} be convinced to step up purchases if it had con- supplied by Cross Co. is used to a far greater ex- 
ut in-f fidence in a greater weekly paycheck. tent than ever before (Please turn to page 532) 
‘actor 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION into rural areas to help 
solve the problem of low-income farm families (by 
making it possible for underemployed farmers to 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


The spirit of moderation was missing as Con- 
gress came to order. The speed with which Adlai 
Stevenson's party-rallying cry had been junked 
was, perhaps, a better forecast of Democratic 
attitude than would be the votes on early major 
legislation. It had been the first time one of 
Adlai’s speech figures had spun itself into the 
ground under the momentum of attack by fellow 
partisans, who wanted it clearly understood that 
they leaned more to Leo Durocher’s guide, “Nice 
guys don’t win pennants!” 





Moderation is a shorter way of saying middle- 
of-the-road. But its rejection raises a question: 
can the Democrats in Congress fight the White 
House programs and, at the same time, claim that 
lke has merely appropriated to himself the things 
that are Democratic in inception? Prosperity, they 
say, is the fruition of beginnings made in the 
Roosevelt-Truman days; the foreign policy was 
evolved in the New Deal-Fair Deal days, is basi- 
cally good but mismanaged. 


It's obvious that Stevenson had in mind a whole 
category of things of which the two cited are only 
representative, when he spoke of a spirit of 
moderation. Maybe he didn’t want to be blunt 
and call it “consistency.” When Adlai was forced 
to retreat to the storm cellar, the suggestion of 
bi-partisan approach to the solution of national 
problems — foreign affairs included — went into 
deep storage. 





Naturally the Republicans in Congress are play- 
ing for keeps, too. And this is only the beginning 
of a session that may run to Aug. 1. 











By “VERITAS” 


supplement their earnings with factory jobs du-ing 
off seasons) is having top priority on the Depuart- 
ment of Agriculture “study” level. Nothing nev~ in 
the basic thought, the Department concedes. But 
True D. Morse, Assistant Secretary, claims the : ub- 
ject hasn’t been approached intelligently and cour- 
ageously in the past. He has made a start on it. F nd- 
ing the right types of willing industries isn’t eas’. 


CENSUS BUREAU data for 1950 brought out. the| 


alarming fact that 1.5 million farm operators had 
incomes of less than $1,000 in the year enumerated 
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(1949). Even with food raised and consumed on the | 


homesite, that isn’t subsistence. The Department | 


isn’t opposing any legislation but wants Congress t 


know that it won’t be easy to get industry out into | 


the countryside with all its economic inconveniences 
if the dollar-an-hour minimum wage applies to un- 
skilled, part-time hands. 


TAX STUDIES are intriguing Congress. On the House 
side, excises, “loopholes,” and administrative and 
collection problems are subjects of review befor 
separate subcommittees. Now comes the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report with what seems like 
a sound suggestion: cover the entire field at once. 
Asked would be additional data on economic effects 
of taxes, their influence on economic growth and sta- 
bility. Taxes of all kinds now take one-fourth of the 
gross national product, which would seem to make 
this the largest single cost-of-living item. 


STATE DEPARTMENT is much encouraged following 
analysis of the recent Filipino election in which 
President Magsaysay and his pro-American, anti- 
communist policy won sweeping indorsement. In the 
present state of political and economic unrest in the 
Philippines, it was expected that Magsaysay might 
take the path of least resistance, campaign on local 
issues. But he forced the test on policy in an area 
of Red political concentration. 
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Political parties and political individuals 
are jockeying for preferred positions as the new 
Congress gets underway in a Washington atmosphere 
charged with partisanship and uncertainty. The next 
nine months will witness a gigantic political rally. 
On the democratic side the advantage, in this rally, 
is seen favoring the democrats who at least believe 
they have determined upon their candidate, 

Adlai Stevenson, and can concentrate on the breakdown 
of their opposition. Unless President Eisenhower 
announces very soon, the republicans will assist the 
democrats in their objective, by staging a family 
brawl. If Ike's word is no, the brawl is on anyway. 




















With business activity and tax revenue both 
running on the favorable side, the guestion non- 
professionals will want answered is: What of taxes? 
In the last quarter of 1955 the betting was 
overwhelming that sharp tax reductions would be voted. That still seems to be a 
goci forecast with the adjective "sharp" thinned down a bit, but there has been 
groving emphasis on the argument that a period of high tax income should be 
emp Loyed by the Treasury, first to cut back the enormous national debt. Those 
sul scribing to that school of thought remind that it not only is sound business 
but also has hard, cold practical support: restore a cushion for borrowing and 
speuding if business should drop abruptly. 
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Nobody is going to receive a substantial tax cut by reason of anything 
the current session does. The democrats are talking in terms of a "big" reduction, 
trenslating that to mean building the $600-per-person exemption to $800. That 
would mean a $40 nibble off the individual's federal tax bill, about $1 a week less 
in withholding. Treasury people say that, admittedly small though it might be, a 
$200 add to the present exemption would lop millions of names off the taxable rolls. 
Corporations may expect to see a good, and losing, fight made in their behalf. 
On Capitol Hill there must be very few legislators who do not recognize that a 52 
per cent tax is unrealistic, but politicians shed few tears for corporations in an 
election year. Stockholders, the ones really socked, are not organized to tell 
the story of dividend dollar flow and no effective answer ever is made from the 
floor, in debate, when the corporation is pictured as some huge, abstract being. 
































Interesting to watch in the current session will be the attitude of 














organized labor's leaders on the Taft-Hartley Act. The pattern has been 
established in other recent years. It will be labeled a "slave labor law" but 
only for the purpose of creating a rallying point for labor opposition to the GOP. 
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ey really won't mean it and they won't fight hard for the ostensible goal of 
peal. The so-called leaders have no true mandate from rank-and-file members on 
~H position. But political opposition can be attacked through a phony repealer 





Ins 


Next in the labor field is the Fair Labor Standards Act. In 1955, 
Congress raised minimum wages for covered workers to $l an hour. This, says 
Secretary James P. Mitchell, will make it harder to get through an expansion-of- 
coverage program. But the Secretary will be in there trying. This will be the 
Administration's principal bid, legislatively, for the labor vote. The unions 
thought they had White House and Labor Department support for greater coverage 
last night. They read in a Presidential Message, and a Mitchell comment, a firm 
backing. On re-reading they found each had recommended "study" of the wisdom of 
expansion. Ike and Mitchell have gone all the way this year in recommending the 
expansion. 











It became clear in the very first days of the new session that an 





xpansive, and expensive, highway program will command top attention on the 
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legislative calendar. There will be a national highway bill. It will be neither 
large nor satisfactory to the states because it will attempt to reconcile violently 
opposed fiscal theories, result in hodgepodge. Ike would like to devise some way 
for Federal aid which wouldn't involve too much direct commitment or show up on 

the "bills payable" side of the Treasury book. The states are showing complete 
disinterest in bookkeeping. The states will concede more than Washington will in 
the ultimate draft. 

Highway bills, like river and harbor improvements, are very often tagged 
as "pork barrel" measures. With some justification. But the Interstate Highway 
System is more than this; it is recognized as an important economic and defense 
bulwark. It now comprises more than 40,000 miles of roadway. That's 1.2 per cent 
of the country's total road mileage. The System joins 90 per cent of all cities of 
more than 50,000 population, and 42 state capitals. National defense needs of the 
System are stressed by the Pentagon, yet the U.S. Bureau of Roads says only 15 per 
cent of the total mileage of the System meets acceptable standards, 85 per cent 
of it is antiquated. 

Broadening of Social Security benefits, with attendant addition to payroll 
costs, definitely is in the cards for this year. The House already has voted 
substantial coverage and per-beneficiary increases — women and disabled persons 
included. Again, liberalization is steeped in political motive. Little attention 
is being given to the economic aspects. The Senate has not approved the House 
program. There will be a fight on some non-basic questions, but it will surprise 
Capitol Hill if the Senators don't go along. The House bill would increase Social 
Security taxes by one-half per cent each year until 1975. Clearly, this is in the 
European pattern. 

Many of the Hoover Commission recommendations are nearing the adoption 
Stage. If approvals are numerous enough, enough and selectively made, billions 
will be saved and many of the antiquities of Federal operation will be wiped out. 
To save money may mean cutting down on jobs and services and that's the rub. 
Congressmen don't like loss of patronage. One of the many recommercations to be 
considered will be based on a study of needless, and costly, reporting forms 
required by government agencies. Businessmen would benefit not only as taxpayers 
but also in money saved in the operation of their own companies. 

Neither House of Congress is showing early disposition to tackle the 
contentious national transportation issue. The session may end without anything 
definitive. Three bills are pending in Congress to implement recommendations of 
the President's Committee on Transport Policy. ICC has sent its views and 
recommendations to Capitol Hill. The Commission wants more regulation, not less; 
ICC doesn't like the latitude it is proposed to give railroads to write their own 
rate tickets, carrying some tonnage at less than cost and making up on the more 
profitable traffic. 

The Federal Trade Commission wishes to enlarge its importance in the 





































































































endeavors. It's now reported that the Commission will ask an increase of $1.5 
million in its budget, to pounce on antitrust violators and dissect mergers in 
search of statute evasions. But the Justice Department isn't going to release 

any of its jurisdiction. It will renew its petition to the Budget Bureau for a 
larger staff payroll, more lawyers and accountants for Judge Stanley Barnes' 
antitrust offices. If the Trade Commission gets its requested money it will set up 
a merger division. That promise will be appealing to Congress, may turn the trick. 
Capitol Hill frequently overrides the Budget Bureau. 

The Budget Bureau, by the way, has had to abandon its paring knife 
approach to payroll economy and tackle budget petitions with a meat-axe. The 
Internal Revenue Service wants to blossom out with a tax collection program which 
will reach delinquents, large and small. That means a small army of agents. 

But the Bureau has been given figures on results of recent, smaller payroll 
expansion: each new appointee has brought in many times his salary. 
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a in history have the nationals of one 
couitry participated in the economic growth and 
in ‘ne development of the national resources of an- 
other to the extent that U.S. private individuals and 
corporations have done in Canada. Largely as a re- 
sult of new capital inflow and the reinvestment of 
earnings, the American stake in Canada expanded 
during the five-year, 1950-54, period at an annual 
rate of nearly $700 million, reaching the $9.6 billion 
level at the end of 1954. In 1955, one may assume 
on the basis of preliminary figures, another $650 
million or so were invested, bringing the U. S. stake 
in Canada to the unprecedented total of some $1014 
billion. 

resumably somewhat under two-thirds of U. S. 
capital in Canada represents direct investments in 
Canadian mines, forest lands, oil fields, and manu- 
facturing industries. Control over some 3,250 
branches and subsidiaries of which these invest- 
ments are comprised is retained on this side of the 
border. The remaining third of U. S. capital in- 
vested in Canada consists of U. S. holdings of Ca- 
nadian government and municipal bonds, invest- 
ments in public utilities, holdings of shares of 
Canadian-owned or controlled corporations, and mis- 
cellaneous investments. It has been estimated that 
U.S. interests exercise contro] over some 50 per cent 
of Canadian mining and smelting capacity, while in 
the case of manufacturing U. S. citizens are said to 
control close to 40 per cent. 

U. S. capital has played an important, and in the 
case of petroleum and uranium a decisive, role in 
the development of Canadian resources and manu- 
facturing. This has been partly because Canadian 
investors have tended to shy away from risky in- 
vestments, preferring bonds and real estate. Such 
noted Canadian economists as Mr. J. Douglas Gib- 
son of the Bank of Nova Scotia admit that the 
Canadians have been too slow to recognize the po- 
tentialities of their own country and that American 
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capital and know-how have permitted more rapid 
and efficient development of the country’s resources 
than would otherwise have been possible. 


Magnitude of U. S. Investments Creates Problems 


The very magnitude of the American stake in 
Canada, however, creates problems which may grow 
more serious and perplexing as time goes on. 

Canada’s economic future has become the concern 
of a widening circle of U. S. investors. Since some 
20 per cent of Canadian national production must 
be exported, as against 5 per cent for the United 
States, Canada’s ability to produce efficiently and to 
compete successfully is of vital importance to her 
economic well-being. The biggest export market by 
far has been the United States, and here the U. S. 
investor may find that the protectionist trade poli- 
cies of his own country are not always geared to help 
his investment. 

As Mr. James Muir, Chairman of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, pointed out recently in the London Finan- 
cial Times, “the establishment of many externally 
owned firms often leads to heavy imports of parts 
and materials from abroad, and to various payments 
abroad for royalties and for managerial and profes- 
sional services. Further, interest and dividend pay- 
ments abroad tend to rise.” In 1955 such payments 
are estimated to have reached $480 million, but no 
strain has developed as a result in Canada’s balance 
of payments. 

Another problem of foreign direct investment, as 
Mr. Muir puts it, is that “it denies, or at least re- 
stricts, the right of the Canadian investor to par- 
ticipate directly in his country’s development. There 
have been complaints recently that too many outside 
owners do not make the shares of their subsidiaries 
available to the public.” In other words, the Cana- 
dians are none too happy about the absentee owner- 
ship of their resources and absentee management of 
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Post-war Capital Flow to Canada 
(In Millions of Dollars) 

From the From All 

United States Countries 

1946-54 1946-54 

INFLOW: 

Direct investments by non-residents $1,667 $1,945 

New Canadian securities sold ....... 2,113 2,166 
Net sales of old Canadian securities 464 489 
Proceeds of liquidation of Canadi 

holdings of foreign securities .. 127 110 
Gross Capital Inflow $4,371 $4,710 
OUTFLOW: | 
Retirements of Canadian securities 
held by non-residents ......... $1,818 $2,069 
Canadian direct investments abroad 52 178 | 
Canadian Govt. loans & credits (net) = 967 
All other capital movements .... 430 463 

Gross Capital Outflow $2,300 $3,677 

Net Capital Inflow $2,071 $1,033 


Based on figures of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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their factories. No trouble is likely to ensue, how- 
ever, as long as Canada and the United States be- 
lieve in the same things and pursue the same goals. 


Mining and Forest Industries Forging Ahead 


One could easily let oneself be carried away and 
describe the current situation in Canada in glowing 
terms. Recovery from the 1954 business recession 
has been far greater than expected and the year 
1955 was easily the best on record. During the last 
quarter, the gross national product reached the un- 
precedented annual rate of almost $27 billion, com- 
pared to $23.9 billion for 1954. New records are ex- 
pected to be established in 1956, though the rate of 
expansion, as in the United States, may slow down 
somewhat. The rate of capital investment in new 
plants and equipment, which reached the peak of 
$6 billion in 1955, greater than the rate of invest- 
ment in all Latin America, is expected to continue. 

Nevertheless, despite all these records and pros- 
pects, Canada is not quite the “Eldorado” that the 
average U. S. investor believes it to be. There are 
problems. There is still disturbing unemployment 
in some areas and Canadian secondary manufactur- 
ing industries, such as textiles, are finding it diffi- 
cult to produce competitively. 

Among the sectors of the Canadian economy 
which have been advancing faster than the rest and 
which were also unaffected by the 1954 recession are 
(one) housing and construction, which, reflect not 
only the high level of investment activity in new 
equipment and plants but also rising living stand- 
ards, and (two) the output of mineral and forest 
products, which has been buoyed by the demand 
from the United States and Western Europe. The 
value of mineral output, helped partly by higher 
prices, rose in 1955 almost 20 per cent to $1.8 billion 
and is expected to reach the $2 billion level in 1956. 

Canada’s aluminum industry, which owes its exist- 
ence to unbeatably low-cost hydro-electric power, 
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has continued to set the pace. However, partly be. 
cause of the drought in Quebec and partly because 
of the growing demand, the largest producer, the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, had to ration its custom. 
ers. This tight supply situation apparently led to 
the decision last October to speed up the expansion 
of the Company’s aluminum making facilities, .nd 
an additional $200 million is being invested, chicfly 
in the Kitimat project in British Columbia. Mean- 
while, British Aluminium Ltd. has announced pl:ns 
to build a huge plant, to cost $130 million, near “he 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River. Some of ‘he 
American aluminum producers also are looking ‘or 
suitable plant sites. 

The output of copper has been spurred by h gh 
prices, and its value, nearly one fourth of a bill on 
dollars, is now second only to that of petroleum. "he 
Iron Ore Company of Canada, which began to °x- 
ploit its Labrador properties in 1953, produced al- 
most $100 million worth of iron ore in 1955, nea ‘ly 
twice as much as in 1954. With other propert es 
being developed, Canada is on the way to becom ng 
one of the largest iron ore producers in the word. 
A new record was also established in the output of 
asbestos—even without bringing into production ‘he 
recently discovered deposits in British Columb a. 
The value of uranium ore produced in 1955 was } ut 
at almost $50 million, making it the tenth most i n- 
portant mineral product from the viewpoint of 
value. 


Marketing Still Problem for Petroleum and Gas 


Marketing continues to be the big problem of 
Western Canada’s petroleum and natural gas indi s- 
tries. Although some important discoveries were 
made during the 1955 in the Pembina and the Peace 
River areas and another $350 million was invested 
in new facilities, the hectic pioneering days seem to 
be over. Actually, the output of petroleum, which 
could supply about 80 per cent of Canada require- 
ments were facilities available, is kept down ‘to 
about 60 per cent. In Alberta only about half of the 
500 wells capable of producing natural gas are in 
production. However, the marketing problem for 
natural gas is on the way to partial solution as a 














| U.S. Long-term Investments in Canada 
(All figures in billions of dollars) 


Estimate 
End of End of End of End of 
1939 1945 1954 1955 
Direct Investments: 
Manufacturing .. ~~ ee $1.3 $3.1 $ 
Mining and Smelting ......... a 3 1.3 
I eae ae, 46 7 1.3 
IND siindcnictciainsineoaans 1.8 2.3 5.7 6.3 
Government's Municip. Bonds 1.2 1.5 1.8 
Public Utility and Other 
Portfolio Investments ........... 1.0 1.1 1.6 
New Invest. Funds ............. - — a 
Miscellaneous Investments .. 2 J 3 
I I cciinacitassteinnncans $4.2 $5.0 $9.5 $10.2 
Based on the figures of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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result of the approval of the U. S. Federal Power 
Commission on marketing natural gas in this 
country and a deal with U. S. pipeline companies. 
Work on the $375 million Trans-Canada natural gas 
pipeline which will deliver natural gas to the Pacific 
Northwest and also to Eastern Canada is to begin 
this coming spring. 

Canada’s forest industries, including pulp and 
paper, continue to be the largest earner of dollars 
and, next to agriculture, the most important single 
economic sector, generating, directly or indirectly 
one in every seven dollars in the income of all Ca- 
nad'ans. With U. S. production of newsprint and 
paper showing signs of levelling, Canadian pro- 
ducers have been getting more U. S. business than 
they can handle with present capacity. Although 
cos's have risen, a substantial increase in prices 
wicely protested by U. S. publishers—will undoubt- 
ed]. make the industry prosperous in 1956. However, 
ex} ansion of newsprint capacity, which requires 
hu:e capital investment poses a formidable problem 
for the future. 

he Canadian construction industry, now a $5 
bil ion giant, also smashed all previous records in 
19° 5, reflecting an unprecedented private housing 
bom, stepped-up investment in public utilities, and 
go ernment spending on _ institutional building. 
Ar ong the largest projects now under construction 
ar the St. Lawrence Seaway, the Trans-Canada 
hi: hway, the extension of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Ra lway into the Peace River area, and the Hydro- 
Quebec project on the Bersimis River. 





Harder Going for Manufacturing Industries 


n contrast with the boom in mining and primary 
industries, the situation in Canada’s manufacturing 
industries has continued to be spotty, even though 
the index of manufacturing established a new record 
in 1955. Some industries are doing fine. The aircraft 
industry, introduced from Great Britain during the 
war, is meeting competition everywhere. The chemi- 
cal industries, based on low-cost petroleum and 
atural gas, are also rapidly expanding and diver- 

vying, so that a much larger percentage of the 
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On the other hand, textiles, household and electric 
appliances, and heavy equipment including steel, 
machinery and metal processing industries face some 
real problems. In the first place, they are confronted 
with wage standards set by the prosperous primary 
and construction industries. Yet, because the Cana- 
dian market is still rather narrow, these industries 
are not always in a position to obtain the economies 
of large-scale output. Second, they are faced with 
increased competition from Western European and 
United States producers not only in foreign markets 
but in their own home markets as well. In fact, some 
Canadian manufactures, particularly textiles, have 
by now been largely excluded from world markets. 
The U. S. market for Canadian farm equipment has 
shrunk sharply. Hence it is natural that many Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries are demanding 
greater protection and/or freer access to the United 
States market. 

There seems to be no simple way out. The Cana- 
dians do realize that by giving additional protection 
to their manufacturing industries they may be in- 
creasing costs for other industries and for consum- 
ers as well. In fact, the danger of inflation in Canada, 
which has a simpler, narrower economy, is just as 
rampant as in the United States. On the other hand, 
the Canadians would like to see a broader develop- 
ment of secondary manufacturing industries. They 
have had periodical bouts with unemployment, which 
in 1954 and even in 1955 was proportionately far 
more serious than in the United States. Also they do 
not want to put all their eggs in one basket and see 
their prosperity dependent on exports prospects to 
the U. S. market. 


Shrinking Markets for Farm Products 


The current farm situation in the Prairie Prov- 
inces may be a factor in reversing the postwar Cana- 
dian policies of deliberately encouraging imports 
from Western Europe in order to facilitate overseas 
sales of Canadian raw materials and foods. The farm 
income in the Prairie provinces has been declining 
despite fine crops of wheat and other bread grains 
and, as in the United States, the trend seems to be 
toward fewer but (Please turn to page 538) 
































domestic market is now served by local products. 
Canada’s Mineral Output 
Volume of Production 
Gold Nickel Copper Zinc lead Iron Ore Coal Asbestos Petroleum Aluminum 
mil mil mil mil mil mil mil 000 mil mil } 
oz Ibs Ibs Ibs Ibs tons tons tons barrels Ibs 
1946 2.6 192 368 471 354 1.6 17.8 558 7.6 386 } 
1950 . 4.3 247 528 626 331 3.6 19.1 875 29.0 794 
1954 4.16 317 606 747 439 7.3 14.9 924 96.0 1,113 
1955* 47 347 660 870 14.0 1,000 129.0 1,350 
Value of Production in Millions of Dollars 
1946 104 45 47 37 24 7 75 25 15 5% 
1950 169 112 123 98 48 23 110 66 85 141° 
1954 153 180 174 89 59 47 96 83 246 245° 
a il 159 210 240 110 100 91 300° | 
*—Preliminary; °—estimated | 
Note: The value of uranium production in 1955 was estimated at $48 million | 
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The question of what to do about low-yield 
stocks cannot be answered by a simple formula. The 
question really should be put: Who shall do What 
about Which low-yield stocks? 

Are we considering the investor whose portfolio 
holdings of high-quality stocks with a low yield were 
acquired at much lower prices and who is now un- 
decided as to whether he should accept all or part 
of his profits? 

Or, are we considering the investor, who is bogged 
down in highly speculative issues which pay very 
little in dividends and which yield little? 

Then again: Are we considering the investor with 
new and ample cash at his disposal, who is not faced 
with either of the above problems but rather is con- 
fronted with the problem of making new invest- 
ments at a time when the best grade stocks are 
selling out of sight and yield a correspondingly 
small return? 

We can get an idea of the scope of the problem 
of what to do about low-yield stocks from the num- 
ber of types of individual investors. Basically, how- 
ever, the problem resolves itself down to whether 
either to (1) hold (or sell) or (2) buy. It would be 
permissible to answer this question in three diametri- 
cally different ways and each answer would be cor- 
rect, depending on the individual investor and his 
particular needs. Thus, in the case of Stock Z, yield- 
ing 3% or less and selling 200% to 300% above a 
few years ago, it would be possible to say that in- 
vestor A should continue to hold, no matter how 
large his profit; Investor B should accept part or 
all of his profits; and Investor C, regardless of what 
Investor A or B did, would be justified in consider- 
ing purchasing of the stock, under certain conditions. 
That we have here three differing answers to the 
same question is based on the fact that each of the 
three investors sees the problem in different terms, 
according to his own circumstances. 
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Investor A with his eyes set only on long-term 
capital gains, with a profitable business or profes- 
sion or substantial salary, is principally interested 
in the fact that, at the prices bought, stock Z is 
yielding him a good return. The fact that the cur- 
rent return is small is of little concern to him, since 
he is intent only on holding and not buying. There- 
fore, he could, logically, decide to sit with his stock 
and wait out any temporary market setbacks. Ac- 
cordingly, the correct position for this investor is to 
hold stock Z. 

Investor B on the other hand believes stock Z, 
for the time being, has exhausted its market poten- 
tials and is not willing to sit through a major reac- 
tion. He is perfectly satisfied to give up 25% of the 
profit (in capital gains tax) for he believes he is 
selling at or near the peak. Or, he may decide to 
straddle; that is to say, he may decide to accept only 
part of his profits and mark down the cost on the 
rest which he will hold. 

Investor C who has never owned stock Z believes 
that it has excellent long-range potentials, despite 
its previous advance and that it would make a good 
long-term investment. He is quite aware, of course, 
that there is a risk in buying after a long advance. 
Still, if he waits to buy the stock at a substantially 
lower price, he reasons that the opportunity may 
not be realized. What he can do is to use the “dollar- 
averaging” technique. That is, he can buy some of 
the stock and then purchase at different intervals 
and at lower market levels if these should eventuate. 
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What the Ratings Signify 


We cite these various versions of what can be 
done concerning the same low-vyielding stock. Obvi- 
ously, only the investor himself can make the de- 
cision that is appropriate. 

In the accompanying table, we have listed a mixed 
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33 Low Yield Stocks 


Price— 
Times _ Price Range Recent Indicated Div. 
Earnings 1954—1955 Price Dividend Yield Rating 
Ratio(*) 
\merada Petroleum 23 115% -82 94 $2.00 2.1 P 
luminium Ltd. 20 119% -47 103 2.20 2.1 P 
luminum Co. of Amer. 23 88 -29% 83 1.20 1.4 P 
,ustin Nichols 15 14%,- 5 WW -20 1.8 Ss 
orning Glass 21 73%4-35 69 1.50 2.1 P 
iamond T Motor 40 22%4-10% 20 25 1.2 s 
ow Chemical 36 60 42-33% 60 1.00 1.6 T 
juplan Corp. 12%- 7 11 .10 9 s 
astern Air Lines 10 58 -21% 51 1.00 1.9 P 
iltrol Corp. 16 67 %4-14% 64 1.20 1.8 P 
General Cigar 12 38%4-17% 37 1.25 3.3 Ss 
Granby Consol. 16 3 «7 19 .50 2.5 S 
Hercules Powder 19 148 -68 134 3.30 2.4 P 
Hertz Corp. 17 3442- 7% 31 1.00 3.2 Ss 
Heyden Chemical 17 20 %-14% 19 .50 2.6 Ss 
Hooker Electrochemical 25 441-19 40 1.00 2.5 T 
Johnson & Johnson 15 85 -59%, 78 1.65 2.1 T 
Kayser J. 25 4-122 20 .25 1.2 $ 
Mcintyre Porcupine 25 91 -54%, 82 3.00 3.6 P 
Minneapolis Honeywell 25 70 -33%%, 65 1.50 2.3 T 
Minn, Mining & Mfg. 26 115 -55% 109 1.80 1.6 P 
Morrell (John) & Co. 6 23 %e-11% 20 .50 2.5 Ss 
Norwich Pharmacal 15 5112-19% 46 1.40 3.0 P 
Owens Corning Fiberglas 28 98 -50 93 1.00 1.1 T 
Real Silk Hosiery 42 -26 34 -25 8 Ss 
Reliance Mfg. 15 21%- BY 18 .50 2.7 s 
RKO Theatres 33 12 - 4% 10 .25 2.5 Ss 
Royal Dutch 9 8854-555 84 2.10 2.5 T 
Schering Corp. 12 57%4-11% 52 75 1.4 P 
Seaboard Oil 28 592-28% 56 1.00 1.8 P 
Thompson Products 14 60 1.-24% 56 1.40 2.5 P 
Trane Co. 26 591-18) 47 1.00 2.1 P 
Visking 16 127 =-57 119 2.75 2.3 P 


RATINGS: S—Nominal yield—speculative and unattractive. 

P—if held, should be only with view toward long-term capital 
gains. For individuals interested in shorter-term considera- 
tions, profits may be taken. 

T—New purchases may be made but should be reserved for 
“*doliar-averaging™ only. 


* Based on estimated 1955 earnings. 


5 Good-Yield Stocks Recommended for 


Replacement of Low-Yield Stocks 


American Tel. & Tel. 15 187 %4-156 180 9.00 5.0 
American Tobacco 11 82%- 55 81 4.40 5.4 
Curtiss-Wright ‘A’ 2 36VY4- 25 34 2.00 5.9 
Duquesne Light Co. 15 38 - 28%, 34 1.80 5.2 
Norfolk & Western 10 61%- 39% 60 3.75 6.2 
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group of stocks with yields well below 
the minimum generally acceptable to 
ordinary investors. The stocks have 
been selected as a cross-section of two 
groups: (1) good to high-grade stocks 
with low-yields and (2) speculative 
issues with low-yields. 

Generally, speculative stocks are as- 
sociated with high yields but there are 
also a number in which the current re- 
turn is exceptionally low for this class 
of stock. When this condition exists, it 
is usually attributed to special situa- 
tions in which there is either a fight 
for control, a merger in the offering, 
or the possibility of an outright sale to 
some other company. In these condi- 
tions, current earnings or the actual 
dividend play little part. Therefore, 
stocks in this group can sell at relative- 
ly high prices to offer correspondingly 
low-yields in response to individual de- 
velopments of the sort just enumerated. 
Obviously, the element of speculation 
is intensified. Since there is no attrac- 
tion in the yield, investors must con- 
sider whether new developments of a 
special order are pending which would 
justify purchase of the shares in the 
hope of substantial appreciation. In the 
instance of the stocks enumerated in 
the table and which belong to this par- 
ticular group, we have appended the 
rating (S) to indicate their specuative 
nature. Furthermore, these issues are 
considered unattractive for ordinary in- 
vestment purposes. 

We are, however, mainly concerned 
with stocks of good to high quality on 
which the yields are low. The stocks in 
this group and which are listed in the 
table have been given one of the two 
ratings—(P) and (T). 

Rating (P) is somewhat complex 
and needs some elaboration. What to 
do about low-vield stocks in this cate- 
gory is dependent on the investor’s ob- 
jectives. If he is a long-term holder and 
in a position not to be concerned with 
even violent market reactions, such as 
can happen from time-to-time, he may 
continue to hold the stocks indicated. 
These recommendations are based on 
the obvious potentials of the companies 
concerned and their inherent strength. 

If, on the other hand, the possibility 
of a severe market setback in any of 
these issues is a matter of importance to 
the investor and one which he does not 
care to disregard, he may accept all or 
part of the profits on the stocks 
indicated. 

Retention of high-quality low-yield 
stocks is normal practice of the largest 
investors, institutional investors being 
noteworthy examples. They rarely dis- 
turb their position in issues of this type 
as long as they maintain confidence in 
the long-term growth potentials. For 
that reason, (Please turn to page 526) 
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in New 


By ROGER 


[ eople who are commanded to “Look at the 
birdie!” or “Say cheese!” may not realize it, but 
they contribute to a billion-dollar-a-year industry 
and support more than a thousand manufacturing 
enterprises that produce cameras, film, photographic 
flash bulbs, optical goods, precision instruments and 
hundreds of other items. But this field, whose leaders 
have been dynamic in research, marketing and pro- 
motion, has taken its product far beyond the amateur 
photographer, with the result that 60° of the busi- 
ness today falls into the industrial-military-pro- 
fessional category. 

In at least two respects, the industry bears some 
resemblance to the automotive field — Eastman 
Kodak Co., supplying about 40°7 of domestic mar- 
ket, towers above its competitor like a General 
Motors and the stress placed by the industry on 
new-product development is in the best tradition 
of Detroit. And George Eastman, founder of East- 
man Kodak, was the Henry Ford of this business, 
putting his company out in front in the 1890’s with 
mass-produced box cameras that were to become 
household accessories. 

Other giants have come along in the ensuing half- 
century — companies such as Polaroid, American 
Optical, Bausch & Lomb, Argus Cameras, Bell & 
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Howell, Fairchild Camera & Instrument, General 
Precision Equipment and a hundred others which 
turn out photographic gear on a large scale. There 
are, of course, a few companies which dwarf even 
Eastman in over-all stature with a sizable stake in 
this field. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. is an 
outstanding example, producing not only chemicals 
for the trade and industrial film, but also photo- 
graphic paper. General Electric acquired an interest 
in this field a quarter of a century ago through 
introduction of the photographic flash bulb. Sylvania 
and other makers of bulbs vie with GE for this 
growing market. In 1954, no fewer than 438 million 
flash bulbs were used in taking nearly 25% of the 
1.8 billion pictures snapped in this country. Last 
year, the total was sharply higher. 


Foreign Competition Severe 


The domestic industry has always been up against 
the stiff competition of foreign producers, notabl\ 
German and Japanese, aside from the World War 
II period. Products such as Zeiss and Leica, made 
in Germany, symbolize high quality to the camera 
“bug” and from Japan come several moderately- 
priced products. This foreign competition is espe- 
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cially severe in the 35-millimeter field, which caters 
largely to individuals. 

Indeed, only one American company, Eastman, 
outranks General Aniline & Film Co., which owes 
its eminence to German skill and ingenuity. General 
Aniline’s Ansco division traces its history back to 


1842, when photography was an obscure craft. In 
1930, I. G. Farben (Agfa), the German chemical 
gian', moved into this country, bought out Ansco 


and created Agfa-Ansco. In 1939, Farben merged 
Agf.-Ansco with its American chemical and dye 
hold ngs, forming General Analine & Film. Shortly 
afte: the outbreak of World War II, the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian seized the company as enemy prop- 
erty. It has been in Government custody ever since. 

spite this handicap which, among other things, 
key the company from issuing stock, sales of Gen- 
er: Aniline have soared in the intervening years, 
ren hing $104 million, against $42 million in 1942. 
‘he company has borrowed $35 million and rein- 
ves od profits. The company is an important factor 
in uch fields as film, photographic paper, chemicals, 
can eras and darkroom equipment. Its Ozalid ma- 
chines and sensitized papers have widespread uses 
in ndustry. 

hile German and Japanese products are a factor 
in ‘he domestic market, it is a fact that American 
im) orts of photographic gear have never been more 
th one-third as large as our exports. Despite 
qu ‘ity that ranges from fair to excellent and rela- 
tiv ly cheap labor, foreigners never have been able 
to ,ain a foothold in this richest of markets. East- 


min, the American giant, on the other hand, is 
believed to have 75° of the world film market. 
Eastman, incidentally, has plants in Germany, 


Britain, France, Canada and Australia. 
Diverse Characteristics 


n addition to the giant Eastman (chemicals and 
textiles), a common characteristic of all the leaders 
of this industry is their diversity. Thus, Bell & 
Howell (movie cameras) has acquired the Three 
Dimension Corp. of Chicago, giving it a line of tape- 
recorders and slide projectors. Revere, another top- 
notch producer of movie cameras, bought the Ciro 
Corp. several years ago to give it a firm foothold 
in the 35-mm, field and recently acquired the Wollen- 
sack Optical line of lenses. Graflex, a leading pro- 
ducer of professional cut-film cameras, has bought 
it Strobo Research, a maker of electronic flash 
uipment. 








The sevenfold growth of the industry over the 
years since the start of World War II must be 
credited, in the main, to improvement of product 
by the highly competitive entities in the field. Each 
of the leaders invests heavily in research. During 
the past decade, Eastman alone has spent on the 
order of $350 million for plant improvement and 
capital investment. 

No better illustration of the vital importance of 
research in the camera industry is offered than that 
of Polaroid Corp. When, in 1947, Polaroid announced 
development of a camera that took pictures and de- 
veloped them in 60 seconds, it was hailed as a great 
invention. And Polaroid has come a long way in 
the intervening years, improving its product and 
lowering its price. The remarkable success of that 
company is reflected in a 1,900 increase in sales 
—from $1.5 million in 1948 to an estimated $30 mil- 
lion last year. Sales of the photographic division, 
which account for nearly 90‘c of total volume, moved 
from about $5 million in 1950 to an estimated $26 
million in 1955—a 420 boost in five years. This 
tremendous jump has been the real thing—no other 
company was acquired. Earnings before taxes also 
have grown astoundingly, from $795,000 in 1950 
to an estimated $4.2 million last vear—a 390% 
increase, 





Stress On Research 


While Polaroid is an outstanding example of 
growth through research, the story is pretty much 
the same throughout the industry. This is a field on 
which President Eisenhower appears willing to 
stake the survival of the free world, under his “Open 
Sky” system of inspection that would rely on 
American cameras and photographic equipment to 
assess the strength of the Soviets. It is an industry 
that turns out cameras and accessories for all 
branches of the military, along with sighting and 
fire-control equipment, small motors and other items. 

Industrial services are, of course, manifold. Most 
of the large corporations today use such techniques 
as motion pictures and sound slide film to train per- 
sonnel. Sales of photocopy equipment to business 
soared to an estimated $40 million last year. In 
photocopy, a negative paper is exposed to the 
printed matter to be reproduced and then is trans- 
ferred by a photographic method to a positive sheet, 
which is the finished copy. The operation takes 
about 30 seconds. These machines have been in wide- 
spread use for only four years. But utilization of 




















7 Leaders in Camera — Optical Field 
1953 1954 1955 
Earnings Div Earnings Div 9 Months Div 

Per Per Per Per Earnings Per Price Range Recent > 

Share Share Share Share Per Shore Share 1953-1955 Price = | 
American Optical Co. $ 3.10 $ 2.00 $ 2.65 $ 2.00 $ 2.74 $ 2.00 534-294 40 5.0 % | 
Argus Camera, Inc. 1.96 2§ 3.04 .60 3.08 95 32 -7% 25 3.8 | 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 2.11 .60 2.27 70 1.96 75 27 2-10 % 26 2.9 } 
Bell & Howell Co. 2.44 1.00 3.20 1.00 2.22 1.00 424-16 32 3.1 
Eastman Kodak 2.86 1.80 3.99 2.00 3.16 2.20 87 74-41% 81 2.7 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument 1.93 .25 3.51 .50 1.68 1.00 37 V4-17 23 4.3 
Polaroid Corp. 2.21 .50 1.78 .50! 2.25 .50 81 -32% 79 6 
1-40 weeks to Oct. 7, 1955. —Plus stock. 
°——Year ended July 31, 1955. ‘—Plus 50% stock dividend. 
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the equipment in such places as insurance companies 
and law offices has been a major factor in increasing 
sales. A tenfold increase in photocopy is expected 
over the next five years. It would require a large-size 
book to catalogue all the uses of the photographic 
industry. The foregoing illustrations, of course, 
are minor alongside the stake the industry has in 
television and motion pictures. Growing applica- 
tions for its products are reflected in the upsurge 
of sales by company after company in this field. 


Eastman Sets Record 


Sales and earnings of Eastman, as an example, 
were at new highs for the three and nine months 
ended September 30, 1955. Its business is believed 
to have continued in an upward trend in the final 
quarter of the year. Sales for the nine-month period 
were $487 million, up 13% from the $430 million 
sales in 1954’s first three quarters and earnings 
were equal to $3.15 a share, compared with $2.68 
a year earlier, a rise of 23%. Sales in the third 
quarter were $171 million, up 12% from the $152 
million reported for the 1954 third quarter, and 
earnings were equal to $1.18 a share, against $1.07 
in the 1954 period. 

Readers of the Magazine, of course, are familiar 
with Eastman Kodak, since we have dealt with the 
company at length on a number of occasions. It is 
our intention to deal in the following with less 
prominent entities in the field, companies which 
have carved out an importance niche for themselves 
in the postwar decade. All have enormous growth 
potentials in a burgeoning industry. 


American Optical Co. is a principal manufacturer 
and distributor of ophthalmic and optical products. 
It also makes and distributes scientific instruments, 
industrial safety equipment and sun glasses. Spen- 
cer Lens Co. became a wholly-owned subsidiary in 
1953 and was merged with the company to become 
its instrument division. Spencer and predecessors 
have a history of 100 years of operation. Activities 
cover manufacture and wholesale distribution of 
microscopes, microtones and accessories, instru- 
ments for measuring optical property, projection 
equipment and the like. 

This long-established, staid New England enter- 
prise has suddenly been pushed to the publicity 
forefront through its arrangement with Mike Todd, 
show producer, to bring out the operetta “Okla- 
homa!”’ on a wide screen. The process, known as 
Todd-AO, fills almost the entire front wall of a 
theatre, making the viewer feel he is almost sur- 
rounded by screen, bombarded with action and 
color. Todd-AO, using a single projector and ordi- 
nary booth, claims a theatre can be converted to 
the process for far less than other new wide-dimen- 
sion schemes. The whole Todd-AO package includes 
70-mm. film (double the standard width), a new 
and versatile projector that can also handle normal 
film widths, the huge, deeply curved screen and a 
camera whose nine-inch wide lens gives 128-degree 
field of vision. American Optical expects initial 
heavy outlays (the whole project has cost nearly 
$12 million) will be compensated through its “take” 
from the millions who will see “Oklahoma!” and 
other films using the process. 
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The company last year sustained a sizable setback | 
as a result of floods that ravaged its plant facilities, | 


It estimates damage at $2.5 million, with estimated 
state and Federal tax credits reducing this to about 
$1,165,000. Nevertheless, for the 40 weeks to 
October 7, sales were $55,890,000 and net profit 


totaled $2,225,000 or $2.74 a share. This compares © 


with sales of $52,411,000 and net of $1,602,000, or 
$1.97 a share, in the like 1954 period. The company 
has paid some dividend in every year since 1£39 
and now pays 50 cents at quarterly intervals. 


Argus Cameras, Inc., over the past five years, } as 
pushed its net profit figure steadily higher, from 
$431,000 for the fiscal year ended July 31, 1951, to 
$1,293,000 in the 1955 year. Sales rose from $8,873,- 
000 in 1951 to $22,409,000 in 1954, but declined in 
the latest fiscal year to $20,729,000. However, con- 
mercial sales—cameras, projectors and accessor es 
—increased from $16,574,000 in fiscal 1954 to $1%,- 
235,000 in fiscal 1955. This is a rise of about 10 
but there was a decline in over-all volume due 
the drop in military business. 

The name of Argus is firmly established in t 
photographic industry as a leader in the producti 
of photographic items. National advertising, sa! 
promotion and aggressive merchandising have ma 
significant contributions to establishment of tl 
name. Argus claims leadership in the 35-mm. fie 
Its German subsidiary, headquartered in Stuttgart, 
is engaged in engineering and tooling in preparatic1 
for manufacture of photographic products. 

Argus has done well by shareholders. An initia 
of 25 cents was paid in 1951 and a like amount w: 
disbursed in 1952 and 1953. The payout was boost« 
to 50 cents in 1954 and to 90 cents in fiscal 195). 
The stock now receives 25 cents at quarterly inter- 
vals. In addition, a 5% stock dividend was paid 
last year. 
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Bell & Howell Co. manufactures quality precision- 
made motion-picture cameras, projector equipment 
and other products for the motion-picture field. 1! 
also produces microphone equipment, photographic 
and optical instruments for the military and, as 
previously noted, has moved into the field of tape- 
recorders. The company has a large stake in such 
unlimited-horizon areas as audio-visual aids for 
education and microfilm, which offers economica! 
and space-saving storage of valuable corporate 
records. 

Sales for the third quarter and first nine months 
of 1955 were slightly behind the like 1954 period. 
The company does not release sales figures wit! 
interim reports. Net for the nine months totaled 
$1,195,000, or $2.22 a common share, agains 
$1,124,000, or $2.12 a share, in the like 1954 period. 
A change in amortization policy (not reflected in 
the like 1954 and 1953 periods) had the effect of 
increasing net profit for the first nine months of 
1955 by about $75,000, or 16 cents a share. Lower 
sales in some lines and increased starting load and 
tooling cost for some new products adversely 
affected third-quarter earnings, which totaled 94 
cents a share, compared with $1.12 in the third 
quarter of 1954. It is believed, however, that net 
for all 1955 topped the 1954 figure of $3.52 a share 
and 1955 sales probably approximated the $40.7 mil- 
lion of 1954, highest in company’s history. As re- 
cently as 1946, sales (Please turn to page 524) 
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What To Do 
About 1955’s 


Dividend Casualties 





By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


Wren all the entries are made in the book of 
records for 1955, it will be seen that one of the 
achievements of American business in that year was 
the distribution to common shareowners of an un- 
precedented volume of cash dividends, exceeding 
by elose to a half billion dollars the 1954 record of 
$9.2 billion. 

This tremendous flow of dollars into the hands of 
stockholders during last year was swelled by a 
number of companies increasing their regular distri- 
butions over the previous 12 months and, in many 
nstances, by substantial year-end extras. All this is 


cold comfort to those who held issues of companies 


noving against the dividend tide by either reduc- 
ng rates of payment or passing dividends entirely. 
[he number adopting one or the other course in 
1955, although not as large as in 1954 and other 
vears, included 18 issues listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, a comparatively small group con- 
sidering the approximately 400 common stocks that 
paid the same rate of dividend as in 1954 and the 
approximately 465 Big Board stocks receiving more 
liberal dividend treatment last year than in the year 
before. 
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Except in a few 
rare instances, the re- 
duction of payments 
or omitting them al- 
together in 1955, was 
certainly not a com- 
plete surprise to hold- 
ers of these stocks 
who saw to it that they 
were adequately in- 
formed regarding 
arnings trend and 
other fundamental de- 
velopments in the af- 
fairs of the companies 
in which they had a 
tangible interest. In- 
variably, an investor 
in possession of such 
information is able to 
discern the possibility 
of a company cutting 
or omitting its divi- 
dend. Being thus fore- 
warned the shareown- 
er is in a position to 
avoid loss of capital 
because of a _ lower 
market price for his 
shares which gener- 
ally precedes unfavor- 
able dividend news, 
and by timely action 
be able to reinvest the 
released funds in an 


issue that is on a 
sounder basis, thus 
averting loss of in- 
come. 

To make _ these 
moves at the most 


propitious time, how- 

ever, requires decisive 

judgment. Wishful 

thinking, tainted by 

inertia, and unfound- 
ed hopes for a turn for the better in the affairs of a 
company that has already sent up danger signals 
regarding its dividend policy are likely to lead to 
still larger losses. Even if this should happen it is 
only in rare instances that it becomes too late to 
save the balance of the funds tied up in the issue 
and greatly improve one’s position by making an 
intelligent substitution. 

Those of our readers who may be holding shares 
on which dividends have been reduced or omitted 
in 1955 should find the accompanying tabulation and 
our selected comments on some of the issues in this 
category of value. The table embodies our ratings 
of each stock, together with our comments in detail 
on certain of these issues, based on our reappraisal 
for the purpose of determining which of the group 
appears to have possibility of raising their status; 
which of the group appears to be confronted with 
uncertain prospects, and those issues that appear to 
have extremely limited prospects for improvement 
for some time to come. On the basis of our findings, 
we have rated each stock in the tabulation with one 
or another of the following symbols. 

(1) H—hold. This signifies 


that important 
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changes for the better appear on the 

way, and that the stock is likely to 

recover substantially over the longer- 
term. The stock, accordingly, should 
be held. 

S — This symbol is attached to stocks whose 
future is too uncertain, or whose re- 
covery may be too long delayed, to 
warrant continued retention. Investors 
troubled by these issues might find it 
advantageous to make substitutions 
from any of the better-grade stocks 
recommended in each issue of The 
Magazine. 

(3) H-T—hold temporarily. In these instances, 
we suggest that the investor maintain 
his position for a while longer, not so 
much because of definite prospects of 
genuine recovery but because, at pre- 
vailing prices, stocks so marked appear 
to be fairly well liquidated and, even a 
minor improvement could provide the 
opportunity for selling at a more 
favorable price, thus reducing the loss. 

In the following, we briefly comment on the posi- 

tion and outlook for several of the more prominent 

issues that, in our estimation should be held. 


(2) 


American Safety Razor Corp., since relocating its 
main plant in Virginia, appears to have established 
an upward earnings trend, net earnings for the 
third quarter of 1955 increasing to 38 cents a share 
from 19 cents in the second quarter. For the first 
nine months of the year, however, earnings were 
shaved to 14 cents a share as a result of the first 
quarter upheaval which caused a net loss of $656,157, 
equal to 43 cents per share deficit. Included in the 
first quarter net loss were the extraordinary ex- 
penses and limited production during the transfer 
of factory operations from Brooklyn, and the costs 
of relocation. Although 1955 final quarter net earn- 
ings are not expected to show the same rate of gain 
as was experienced in the third over the second 
quarter, it is estimated full year’s results were close 
to 45 cents a share notwithstanding the dismal first 
three months. Although the company, the second 
largest producer of razors and blades, is operating in 
a highly competitive field and its shares are specula- 
tive, the more encouraging earnings outlook and 
improving prospects for dividend resumption, war- 
rant retention, for the time being, of present hold- 
ings. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., will probably show 
earnings for 1955 of about 30 cents a share as com- 
pared with 95 cents for 1954 and $1.54 for 1953. This 
downtrend reflects continuing high overhead costs 
during a time when efforts are being devoted to in- 
tegrate new diversified activities through acquisi- 
tion of other companies and operations or through 
development of new products and the extension of 
existing lines of equipment. While Baldwin-Lima 
continues to be a large manufacturer of diesel en- 
gines and parts, it also produces hydraulic turbines, 
road building machinery, hydraulic presses and 
rolling mill installations for the steel and other metal 
fabricating industries, as well as a wide range of 
materials testing equipment and related electronic 
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ceeding to construct a new 102,000 square-foot plant 
at Waltham, Mass., to house its electronics and in- 
strumentation division. This decision is indicative of 
the growing importance of this field as a result of 
the general acceptance of electronic measurement 
of weights, pressures and torques. 

As of last Sept. 30, Baldwin-Lima’s unfilled orders 
totaling $149.5 million, including those on the bocks 
of certain subsidiaries at the time of acquisition, eon- 
trasted with a backlog of $81.1 million on the cor- 
responding date of the previous year. Until furtl er 
gains in benefits are made through the integration 
program the road back to earnings that can suppc rt 
a more liberal dividend policy may be long and for 
stockholders tedious, but the longer-term prospe: ts 
appear to be such that patience on the part of Ba’ 1- 
win-Lima’s shareowners should be rewarded. 


The Bullard Company, one of the foremost buil! 1- 
ers of machine tools, entered 1955 with a backlog >f 
$11.6 million in unfilled orders. This was in contra st 
to a $34 million backlog at the beginning of tie 
previous year, the decline indicating that the bulk : f 
orders generated by demand following the outbrez k 
of trouble in Korea had been shipped and that Bulla) d 
in common with others in the machine tool business, 
was experiencing a lull in new business. Such a 
situation was not unusual in the cyclical machire 
tool industry. 

Bullard’s situation through the greater part of 
1955 was aggravated by unexpected difficulties en- 
countered practically at the start of the first quarter 
in making the change-over to producing three newly 
designed lines of machines. Because of this, there 
ensued extraordinary starting expenses which, in 
the six months to last June 30, totaled more than 
$2.6 million. This entire sum was charged to firs 
half-year operations with the result, after credit for 
Federal tax carry-back of $1.3 million, net loss for 
the period reached approximately $1.2 million. Sinc 
then, there have been definite signs Bullard ha 
turned the corner. Its backlog which had reachex 
$19.1 million at the end of third quarter had ex 
panded by early November to $21.9 million, a gai 
reflecting in part renewed machine tool buying anc 
the advantages accruing to the company as a result 
of its redesigned lines of machines. The improve- 
ment in operating results for the third quarter is 
equally encouraging. Considerable progress was 
made in overcoming the difficulties attending the 
change-over of production. Shipments were up by 
about 27°% from second quarter volume and Septem- 
ber operations were on a moderately profitable basis, 
although declining losses in the two previous months, 
after tax credit of $150,000 caused a third quarter 
deficit of $100,882, bringing the deficit for the first 
nine months of 1955 up $1,311,618, equal to a deficit 
of $1.80 a share as compared with net earnings in 
the like period of 1954 of $6.46 a share. It is expected 
that final quarter results will reflect the improve- 
ment that became evident at the end of the preceding 
quarter and with the greatly increased backlog and 
with production back on a normal basis, Bullard’s 
earnings in 1956 should show sufficient gains to per- 
mit dividend consideration later in the year. The 
favorable long-term prospects warrant retention of 
the shares. (Please turn to page 524) 
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devices. In connection with this latter activity, Bald. 
win-Lima announced early this month it was pro- 
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18 Stocks That Passed or Cut Dividends 
lve of 
ult of 
> 
ment 1955 Last Changed 
1953 1954 Estimated Total Quar. or to New 
rders Earnings Div Earnings Div. Earnings Div Periodic Quar. or 
bor ks Per Per Per Per Per Per Price Range Recent Payment Periodic 
eon Share Share Share Share Share Share 1953-1955 Price Per Shore Payment Rating 
> - | 
cor. | 
rtl er A erican Safety Razor $ .60 $ .37% $$ .52 $ .50 $ .45 $ .25 9- 6 7 $.12%, $ H-T 
ation 
pc rt } 
] for £  4iwin-Lima-Hamilton 1.54 75 95 .80 35 .60 24-8 15 .20 10 4 
pec ts | 
3a l- f Ami Co. “A” 2.34 2.00 2.47 2.00 2.00 .50 39-21 21 28 .50 Ss 
uil 1- B lard Co. 6.59 3.00 6.61 4.00" (d)1.50 1.00 51-17 33 50 » 
go of 
Yra st 
the C y Products 3.04 2.50 2.82 2.50 2.90 2.12% 40-26 30 62% 50 H | 
k of 
rez k | tinental Motors 1.83 .80 1.38 .80 75 .60 14- 7 9 .wS 10 H-T 
laid 
leS 3, 
h 1 F & Tarrant .82 .80 .22 45 .05 13- 8 8 .05 Ss 
nite | 
Goamewell Co. 3.63 1.45 4.21 2.00 3.29 2.00 39-20 28 .50 .40 H 
of 
eli- ; 
“ter ebel Brewing .86 .65 .63 55 .50 .45 9- 5 5 15 , Ss | 
wly 
ere ernational Mining 03 03 .20 6- 1 5 10 s 
In | 
1an 
irs McLellan Stores 2.31 2.00 2.13 2.00 2.20 1.80 29-18 22 .50 .40 H | 
fo 5 
for | | National Dep't. Stores 54 1.50 (dd .17 1.00 50 28-12 22 25 $ 
nes ' 
1a | 
1e¢ | Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt .78 .60 .26 .60 75 .40 9- 6 7 15 10 S 
eX 
Li) 
n Real Silk Hosiery .32 .25 .74 40 .25 42-12 33 40 25 $s 
ult | 
ve | St. Louis San Francisco Ry. 5.15 2.50 2.46 2.50 4.15 1.50 34-22 31 62% .37 H 
Is 
as 
| Spencer Kello & Sons a .80 2.15 1.20 .27 1.10 23-12 18 .30 .20 H | 
he 99 
by | 
n- | Standard Coil Products 2.02 1.00 1.79 1.00 .85 20-10 12 .25 10 S 
is, 
iS, 
er | Ward Baking 3.12 2.00 1.54 1.80 1.60 1.25 27-15 16 45 25 $ 
st 
it 
in 
d 
D. (d)—Defiicit. —Plus stock. RATING: H — hold; outlook improving. 
| 
. 1_Dividend postponed. ‘No dividend action. S — Highly speculative; outlook uncertain. 
's “Dividend deferred. —Dividend omitted. H-T — Hold temporarily. 
“ 6—Payable 1/16/1956. 
f 
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) — an unprecedented high level of em- 
ployment, the great increase in consumer buying 
power, and an increasing population, the distilling 
industry in the United States in fiscal 1955 failed 
to show any material progress in expanding sales 
or increasing earnings. 

According to a recent U. S. Department of Com- 
merce survey there has been little or no growth in 
the postwar period in sales of liquors over bars and 
in restaurants while, the Licensed Beverage Indus- 
tries, Inc., states that one of every four gallons of 
whiskey consumed is the product of moonshiners 
who pay no tax on their output. 

The flow of illicit whiskey, even though of greatly 
inferior quality, being unburdened by the current 
high federal excise tax, provides competition to the 
legal distillers who are in stiff competition among 
themselves in their efforts to gain and hold con- 
sumer preference. The distillers confront these con- 
ditions while compelled to carry a tax burden im- 
posed on legal liquor that for some of the producers 
is a double impediment because of the 8-year ‘“‘force 
out” of distilled spirits in bond under existing 
federal law. At the present time, the federal excise 
tax on all such spirits in bond is fixed at $10.50 a 
proof gallon. This compares with $1.10 a gallon at 
the time of repeal in 1933. In 1942, with the nation 
at war, the tax was raised to $4 and again increased 
to $9 in 1944. The most recent boost was made dur- 
ing the Korean war when the tax was raised to its 
present high level. This is equivalent to $1.82 on a 
fifth of 86 proof straight whiskey and to $2.10 on 
a fifth of whiskey bottled in bond. 

This tax which is collected at the retail level 
raises prices so high that the distiller is stymied 
in an attempt to offset increased operating costs by 
raising the price of his product. There are other 
deterrents to such action. Normal competition with- 
in the industry must contend with that of the moon- 
shiners and the “force out” provision of the laws 
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passed by Congress more than a half century ao. 
This is “the 8-year due date” requiring the Ameri- 
can industry to pay the federal tax in full within 
8 years of the date of distillation on the number of 
gallons then in the barrel, even though the products 
are not then to be marketed. Moreover, no allowance 
is made for further evaporation and soakage lossvs. 
Although the entire U. S. industry is not in accord 
as to the burdensome restrictions imposed upon it 
by the “force out” the “due date” has frequently 
caused “forced liquidation” of large quantities of 
whiskey resulting in serious revenue losses to the 
government and materially depressing the industry’s 
earnings. Those holding this view are, therefore, 
hoping for early passage by Congress of the Eber- 
harter Bill which would establish an unlimited bond- 
ing period and lift the pressure on the American 
distillers. 

At the same time, the entire industry is in accord 
as to the present federal excise tax being too high 
and are hoping that Congress will heed the request 
for an adjustment to $6 a gallon. Prospects for such 
action do not appear very bright. When the current 
rate was put into effect in 1951, provision was made 
for reverting to the $9 tax on April 1, 1954, but 
Congress, contrary to expectation, has twice re- 
newed the higher rate which continues in force 
until April 1, this year. In view of the Administra- 
tion’s opposition to any tax cuts this year, it is not 
likely there will be a change in the excise tax. 

Meanwhile, competition in the legal industry is 
intensifying and a number of companies while pur- 
suing increasingly aggressive sales promotion pro- 
grams are also continuing to strengthen their 
positions through greater diversification in related 
and other fields. In some instances there has been 
significant progress along these lines, especially in 
the following companies: 


Schenley Industries, Inc., which in its fiscal year 
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ended last August 31, increased sales to $411.7 mil- 
lion from $409.9 million in the previous year made 
outstanding progress in boosting net earnings to 
more than $6.1 million, or $1.40 a share, from $3.8 
million, equal to 87 cents a share in fiscal 1954. 
Several factors contributed to this greatly improved 
showing. By reorganizing its selling operation it 
was able to effect substantial economies and by im- 
proving distributor setup assuring broader and 


deeper distribution of the Schenley brands it moved 
forward toward increased volume and profit, aided 
by greater emphasis in promoting the sale of “I. W. 


Har er”, “Old Schenley” and its other premium- 
pric-d whiskies. Again as in the previous year its 
subs diary, the Blatz Brewing Co., operated profit- 
ably and is expanding its line by the introduction 
of a new beer which while retaining the characteris- 
tics of premium beers has been created to appeal 
to t! ose who desire a product pleasantly smooth and 
less bitter than the famous Blatz beer, the sales 
lea r in the state of Wisconsin. 

Shenley also continues to expand operations in the 


pha» maceutical field. Last year, its Schenley Labora- 
tol introduced six new products and Norex 
Lal -ratories, its proprietary pharmaceutical com- 
pa had one of the best years in its history. 
Schenley closed its 1955 fiscal year in a strong 
fina icial condition. While long-term borrowings 
fro: institutional lenders other than banks remained 


at 100 million prepayment of long-term debt which 


had a due date in November, 1958, brought long- 
ter: bank debt down by $40 million in last two fiscal 
years, or from $50 million to $10 million. As of 


Auvust 31, last, current assets of $313 million were 
2.1 times current liabilities of $39.4 million which 


inc uded $10 million in notes payable to banks in 
November 1955. After payment of quarterly divi- 
dends of 25 cents each, earned surplus was increased 


by $1,751,067. This rate of payment should be main- 
tained through the current calendar year to yield 
a return of 4.76%. While the issue is lacking in 
immediate speculative appeal prospects for improved 
earnings over the long-term from diversified opera- 
tions justify patience on the part of those now hold- 
ing the stock bought at higher prices. 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Limited while con- 
tinuing to hold its position as one of the largest of 
the distilling companies in this country and Canada 
presents a unique picture because of its growing 








investment in oil and gas projects in the United 
States, having increased from $3.8 million at the 
end of the 1954 fiscal year to $15.5 million as of 
July 31, 1955. Its oil operations, primarily in the 
states of Oklahoma, Kansas and Louisiana, over the 
past year have consisted largely of acquiring acre- 
ages, conducting geological and geophysical surveys, 
drilling test wells and increasing the number of pro- 
ducing wells. Income from sales of oil and gas last 
year amounted to $1,173,580 before writing off vari- 
ous expenses, including dry holes, depreciation and 
depletion, leaseholds abandoned or expired and 
operating costs, totaling $4.9 million. According to 
present plans, between $12 and $15 million more 
will be invested in these oil and gas projects. 

Last year, Seagrams’ consolidated net sales of 
$735.2 million fell short of matching fiscal 1954’s 


~ 


$752.6 million and net income of $31 million, equal 
to $3.54 per was at the lowest level since 1946. The 
1955 per share figure compares with $4.09 for 1954 
and $4.32 in 1953. Both sales and earnings for all 
years are expressed in U. S. Currency. Since the 
close of fiscal 1955, Seagrams has expanded its 
position in the distilling industry by acquiring con- 
trol of three distilleries and more than 50,000 bar- 
rels of whiskey from National Distillers Products 
Corp., for $6 million. Included in this deal was the 
Montmorency Distillery Co. in Canada that had been 
owned jointly by National and Distillers Corp., Ltd., 
the British Scotch whiskey producer through its 
U. S. subsidiary. The other plants were National’s 
Old Overholt Distillery at Broad Ford, Pa., and 
National’s Baltimore Pure Rye plant in Maryland 
on which Seagrams has taken a long-term sublease. 
National, however, retains ownership of “Dominion 
Ten” and its “Old Overholt” rye whiskey which 
National will continue to market as a bottled-in- 
bond product. 

Seagrams closed its 1955 fiscal year with strong 
finances. Cash and U. S. Government obligations 
totaling $45.8 million were part of current assets 
amounting to $375.3 million as compared with cur- 
rent liabilities of $51.5 million. The only other out- 
standing debt was represented by $72.4 million in 
debentures of Joseph E. Seagram & Sons while total 
assets of the parent company totaled $478.2 million. 

Currently priced in the market at 38, the shares 
on the basis of indicated $1.70 annual dividend, are 
selling to yield a return of 4.4%. Ample dividend 
coverage and potentials of the oil and gas projects 
warrant retention (Please turn to page 530) 














| Statistical Data on Leading Distillers 
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Sales 
1954 1955 Net Profit Margin 
(Millions) -——— 1954 1955 
aie Distilling $ 68.4 $ 65.8 1.0% 1.7% 
Brown Forman Dist. 73.5 70.7 3.9 3.7 
Dist. Corp.—Seagrams 752.6 735.6 4.7 4.2 
National Distillers 487.3 (N.A.) 2.8 (N.A.) 
Publicker Indust. 153.1 (N.A.) (d) 1.5 (N.A.) 
Schenley Indust. 409.9 411.7 & 1.4 
H. Walker-Gooderham & W. 339.2 341.2 5.9 5.6 








(d) —Deficit. 


(N.A.)—Not Available. 





1—9 months; compared with $.95 a share Ist 9 mos. of 1954. 
2-9 months; compared with $.68 a share Ist 9 mos. of 1954. 


1954 1955 
Net Per Div. Per Net Per Div. Per Price Range Recent Div 
Share Share Share Share 1954 1955 Price Yield 
$3.11 $2.00 $5.05 $2.00 56-31% 55 3.6% 
2.70 -80 2.46 .80 20 %-15% 18 4.4 
4.09 1.70 3.54 1.70 49 -28% 38 4.4 
1.38 1.00 1.10? 1.00 24-16% 22 4.5 
(d) .86 (d) .65° 12%- 9 10 
.87 1.50 1.40 1.00 27 %-17 21 4.7 
7.02 4.00 6.70 4.00 81%-51 70 5.7 
F —Paid 5% in stock. , 
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By J. S. WILLIAMS 


A nnual reports 


issued this month by the 
arger banks fulfill in prac- 
tically every instance the 
expectation that 1955 
would be a good year. 
Operating earnings _in- 
creased substantially in 
response to the recovery 
of general business activ- 
ity, the expansion of all 
types of credit, and the 


— 


rise of interest rates. 
Operating expenses and 
taxes also increased, but 





at a slower rate, so that 
net income continued its 
upward trend, 

For the year 1956 the 
bank stock outlook still 
appears to be relatively 
favorable as judged by the 
major factors. Among the 
short-term factors are the 
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dividends have been inp. 
creased moderately ind 
current yields are _ til] 
relatively attractive. “he 
market stimulus result ing 
from rumors or forma! .n- 
nouncements of merg: rs, 
dividend increases, pw 
capital offerings, «and 
stock splits seems lik :ly 
to continue this year. 
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Bank Loan Expansior 





The accompanying tale 
“Statistical Data on Le.d- 
ing Bank Stocks” shows 
the marked expansion t)vat 
occurred last year in bank 
loans. This includes the 
twenty commercial banks 
whose latest reports show 
total resources over $1 
billion each. Last year 
the “billion dollar club” 
admitted three new bank 




















likelihood that business 
generally will continue to 
be maintained around its present record-high level, 
with consequent heavy demands for credit accom- 
modation, firmness of money rates, and good bank 
earnings. This represents a gain over the early part 
of 1955, when production and trade were much lower 
with the rise in interest rates becoming effective 
only during the latter months. 

Among long-term favorable factors are: (1) the 
essential character of the banking business; (2) 
development of new services rendered to the public; 
(3) diversification of its sources of revenue; (4) 
growth through establishing or acquiring more bank 
offices, and (5) better control over expenses through 
labor-saving equipment. Because of these conditions, 
banks stocks have earned a high reputation for 
quality and stability among investors and analysts. 
Their inclusion in a diversified investment portfolio 
provides a conservative element that helps to balance 
other issues that may offer greater speculative pos- 
sibilities but carry greater risks. 

Marketwise, bank stocks as a group are today 
neither high nor low, but reasonably priced. They 
have advanced during the past year only moderately, 
(about 7 per cent) in contrast with many industrial 
stocks that have soared to much higher levels. Bank 
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members—the Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank of 
San Francisco, the First Pennsylvania Banking & 


Trust Co. of Philadelphia (formed by merger of the | 


First National Bank and the Pennsylvania Company 
for Banking & Trusts), and the Philadelphia 
National Bank. One former member dropped out— 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, upon its 
merger with the Chase National Bank to form the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 

As the table shows, most banks had a substantial 
expansion last year in their “Loans and discounts” 
as measured by the totals as well as the four princi- 
pal categories. 

The increase in “commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural” loans principally reflected the recovery of 
business activity from the recession level to a new 
all-time high, which required bank accommodation 
to finance the sales and accounts receivables, the re- 
newed accumulation of inventories, and the vast 
capital outlays for new plant and equipment. There 
also was some additional demand for financing the 
storage of surplus farm commodities. 

Loans to brokers and to others for purchasing or 
carrying securities increased as a result of the credit 
demands created by the stock market rising to new 
all-time highs, as well as a larger volume of new 
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offerings of corporate and municipal bonds and notes, table designated B. 
; including numerous thruway issues. If general busi- Third, the business boom and credit strain have 
YY ness in 1956 is maintained around the present high caused the Federal Reserve Banks to adopt a policy 
\\ volume, the demand for bank credit also should hold of marking up their rediscount rates for advances 
SY at high levels. to member banks in order to discourage further lend- 
\ The big expansion in real estate loans (see table ing, to avoid sub-standard credits, and to check in- 
\ A) reflects largely the continued boom in new resi- flationary tendencies. Last year there were four 
\\ dential building. Despite some slowing down in the advances of 4 of 1 percent each in the official rate, 
\ closing months of last year due to a moderate carrying it to 242 per cent—the highest for 23 years 
\ \ tightening up of interest rates and of terms for or since 1933. (See Table B) 
\ \ down-payments and mortgage maturities, the na- Despite the rise last year in interest rates, many 
\ \ tions! housing program is still proceeding at a rate of the bank annual reports for 1955 show a decrease 
; \ 4 of better than 1,000,000 new homes annually and is as compared with 1954 in their average rate of 
\ \ expected to continue at least that high indefinitely. interest collected on all loans. This apparent incen- 
\ \ The rise in “Other Loans” principally reflects the sistency is explained by the fact that the large ex- 
\ \ exp:nsion in consumer instalment loans, the pre- pansion in the total of outstanding loans was con- 
SA : pon’erant share of which is retail automobile paper. centrated to a large extent in the prime commercial 
§ Des) ite the sharp rise in consumer credit, its repay- loans, which carry the lowest rate of interest and 
1 ine ™ ment record continues excellent, with a substantial thereby tend to pull down the over-all average rate. 
nd™ portion being paid off as due each month, de- Moreover, the rate increases took place mostly in 
til] & lingvencies small, defaults and repossessions almost recent months and therefore became effective for 
he @ neg! gible. only a portion of the year; there is usually a lag of 
It ing Production of 1956 model automobiles got off to a year or more until changes in interest rates become 
lan-@a | start in December and, although sizable fully effective. Interest income in dollars last year, 
g. rs, | inve tories accumulated, the industry is confident as distinguished from average percentage rate, of 
pow | that the current year will be nearly if not fully as_ course, showed a big increase. 
and © goo’ as last year’s record-breaker. Aside from auto- Rising interest rates, however, are not in every 
ik ly § mob.es, instalment credit is expected to continue respect beneficial to the banks. They cause fixed- 
r. | its long-term upward trend in financing the newer interest securities to move down in market price 
# consimer appliances, including color television, as and this causes declines in the book valuations of 
or well as time-payments on more types of services the extensive investments held by the banks in U. S. 
such as travel, vacations, college education, and Government and other high-grade securities. Such 
tale § charve accounts. price decline, if the banks continue to hold the securi- 
ead: ties, will cause a drop in their paper profits or even 
hows Interest Rates Up bring about a book loss—and management does not 
that like to see any “red ink” figures on its books. If the 
bank Banks have benefited in three ways from the _ securities at the lower prices are sold out, losses 
the | widespread loan expansion that occurred last year. will be “established”, or else the profits will be much 
anks | First, the larger volume of loans and discounts’ smaller than were realized last year, when long-term 
show | caused an increase in the dollar revenue from interest rates were easing and bond prices were 
$1 | interest. Second, the almost insatiable demand for strong. 
vear | credit against the available supply has forced up the Thus while, as already stated, most 1955 gross 
‘lub” | various short-term money rates, as is shown in the and net operating earnings show increases as com- 
bank | 
: : if Statistical Data on Leading Bank Stocks 
1a & Total Deposits Loans & Discounts U. S. Govt. Securities Book Value Indicated 
* 12-31-55 12-31-54 12-31-55 12-31-54 12-31-55 12-31-54 per Share Earnings per Share* Current Recent Dividend | 
f the (Millions) 12-31-55 1955 1954 Dividend Price Yield —i| 
ip! vd Anglo Calif. Natl., San Francisco $ 922 $ 850 $ 424 $ 346 $ 294 $ 330 $ 4620 $ $3.78 $240 $ 60 4.0% 
- American Trust, San Francisco.. 1,410 1,337 757 636 411 446 36.07 3.02 3.05 1.60 41 3.9 
yut— BonkofAmerica,SanFrancisco. 8,803 8,271 4,728 4,043 2,149 2,414 20.24 2.55 265 1.75 40 +44 
1 its Bankers Trust, N. Y.! . 2494 2535 1,403 1,332 464 586 58.83 4.86 457 2.80 65 43 
1 the Chase Manhattan, N. Y. 6,789 6859 3,669 2,877 1,231 1,908 43.87 3.52 3.25 2.20 51 43 
Chemical Corn Exch., N. Y..... 2,896 2,624 1,307 976 507 829 41.77 3.62 3.18 2.00 46 «443 
: Cleveland Trust Co. occu 1,353 1,292 636 523 446 488 242.87 1833 600 23 23 
inti al Continental Illinois, Chicago .. 2,474 2,477 ‘1,011 688 863 1,248 + «=: 100.62 8.15 8.06 400 109 37 
ints First Natl. City, N. Y. 6.309 6,195 3,185 2,559 1,319 2,047 56.00 4.25 3.38 2.60 64 4.1 
rinci- §}) First National of Boston .. 1,613 -1,571 868 741 374 460 6.43 4.91 459 2.75 63 «43 
First National of Chicago ...... 2,718 2,688 1,330 1,282 792 875 218.24 1959 1785 800 305 26 
~ First Penna. Bkg., Phila.’ . 984 961 534 437 158 230 37.86 2.15 50 43 
AgTl- Bl Guaranty Trust, N. Y. 2,714 2600 1.499 1,369 830 991 81.12 5.00 5.54 4.00 79S. 
ry ol Hanover Bank, N. Y. 1,754 1,591 833 642 441 586 51.48 3.88 8.86 2.00 49 4.1 
new Irving Trust, N. Y. ... 1,558 1,407 756 620 395 445 25.29 2.20 1.80 1.50 31 +48 
ation Manufacturers Trust, N.Y... 2,956 2,802 1.081 830 769 986 78.59 6.43 5.88 3.20 8 63.8 
= Fe Mellon National, Pittsburgh .. 1,674 1,620 758 571 486 605 101.43 6.74 610 340 112 3.0 
National Bank of Detroit ........ 1,880 1.692 620 374 753 807 44.18 4.26 3.57 2.00 63 3.2 
Vast Bi} Philadelphia National ............ 910 875 418 316 172 251 98.20 8.08 500 125 40 
‘here }]| Security 1st Natl, Los A. 1976 1,947 _—632 508 960 1,095 35.57 4.39 3.77 ‘1.60 56 2.8 
yr the i] * Net operating or indicated earnings. : nerine <a : 
| ' Bankers Trust Co. absorbed Public National Bank & Trust Co., April 8, 1955; combined figures shown in comparisons 
} ° Formed March 31, 1955 by merger of Chase National Bank and Bank of the Marhattan Co.; combined figures shown in comparisons 
1g or | Formerly National on — absorbed First National Bank, March 20, 1955; combined figures shown in comparisons; earnings and dividends include 
redit i} ‘ fommed Septentber 30, 1955 by merger of Pennsylvania Co. for Banking & Trusts and First National Bank of Philadelphia; combined figures shown 
new L in comparisons. o 
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aa, A: Shifts in Loans and Investments of all 
Member Banks in Year 1955 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Total 

Dec. 28, Change 
1955 in Year 
Com., indus., agric. loans ...................0. $26,701 +4,278 
Loans to brokers & dealers .................... 2,858 + 170 
SEE ECR 1,271 + 158 
Real estate loans 8,139 + 963 
ESSE SE eee 10,138 +1,898 
es 48,361 +7,381 
IIE icin cinncscineliinsbutianpaekinncanibiiieded 1,535 —1,008 
RE eee 910 —1,858 
III scuscidcasiticetinttbnisbiaensiehentainedin 6,997 —1,203 
I I ic cirltaldcitinedinneadiii 20,680 —2,711 
Total U.S. securities ..................000. 30,122 —6,780 
SE A 8,258 — 366 
Total loans & investments ................0000 86,741 + 235 























pared with 1954, the net profits on securities in 1955 
were generally much less and in some cases were 
converted to net losses. Since the gains or losses 
on security transactions fluctuate erratically from 
one year to another, they are less significant than 
operating income in judging real earning power. 

In order to provide funds for the expansion of 
over $7 billion in loans last year, commercial banks 
were forced to liquidate by nearly the same amount 
their investments—mostly in government securities. 
Long-term government bonds were reduced by almost 
$3 billion, while there were reductions of over $1 
billion each in Treasury bills, notes, and certificates 
of indebtedness. 


Changing Bank Needs 


A good measure of progress among individual 
banks, as in other lines of business, is the extent to 
which they anticipate or conform to changing condi- 
tions by changing their own operations. Competition 
in banking is extremely keen and the big banks have 
achieved their positions of leadership only by their 
constant alertness in finding new and better ways 
to serve the public. 

Mergers are one way to provide such better service 
and at the same time to hold under control the in- 
evitable rise in operating expenses. Several of the 
big banks pride themselves that they offer more than 
fifty different services, and that every one is avail- 
able through each of their fifty or more different 
offiices. 

More mergers and more branches are normal 
trends that undoubtedly will proceed much further, 
inasmuch as they promote safer as well as better 
banking. Many of the specialized departments neces- 
sary in running a modern bank could handle the 
work for an organization several times as large with 
little increase in expense. 

It is worth noting that there has been considerable 
difference in the relative growth of the leading banks 
in different sections of the country during recent 
years. Population growth has been sharpest in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific regions, while personal 
income gains have been sharpest in the South and 
West. 

For the top banks in all parts of the country, how- 
ever, the outlook for the coming year continues 
generally bright because of such over-all influences 
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as the growing geographical decentralization of 
industry, the growth of much bigger commercial f 
customers to be financed, the likelihood of continued 
record-level business activity, and the virtual cer. 7 
tainty of heavy credit demands at firm interest 4 
rates. Such rates conceivably might be pushed even 9 
higher, by the pressure of demand and by th® 
Federal Reserve authorities, before they level of. 


Some Attractive Stocks 


Thus the “billion dollar” banks both in New ‘ ork 
and other cities all are regarded favorably by in.! 
vestors from the standpoint of stability of earn ngs | 
plus a modest long-term growth factor. Som: of! 
them, however, stand out as particularly attra: tive 
because of their outstanding progress achieve. in 


1955 and revealed by their annual statements just J 
published. 

Bank of America, with headquarters in San} 
Francisco, is the country’s largest bank, with ‘otal 


resources at the year-end of over $9.6 billion. It 
also registered the largest dollar gain during the 
year, amounting to $506 million or 514 per ent 
Aside from its substantial expansion in resou) ces, 
there was a marked shift of funds from U. § 
Government securities into loans, which will incr :ase| 
the operating earnings during 1956. This institution 
operates over 500 branches throughout the Stat» of 
California and does a “department store” type of 
business that includes practically all phases of ]«nd- 
ing, investment, trusts, etc. It has a large sav ngs 
account business and there are no mutual sav ngs 
banks in California to compete with, in contrast with 
the New York banks which compete with large§ 
mutual savings banks—led by the Bowery Sav ngs 
Bank with total resources of over $1.3 billion. The 
dividend rate of $1.75 annually is conservative and 
gives a yield of over 4 per cent on the present market 
price. Such dividend might readily be stepped up 
moderately in the future. 


iain teehee 





First National City Bank of New York continues 
to be well regarded as a high-grade investment issue. | 
Its change of name was made March 20, 1955 when 
National City Bank of New York purchased for cash 
the First National Bank of New York. The bank 
operates some 70 branches throughout Greater New 
York and some 60 branches overseas, and is aggres- 
sively expanding. (Please turn to page 526) 






































Table B: Changes in Interest Rates and Bond 
Yields During the Past Year \ 
Jan. Jan ’ 
1955 1956 | 
MONEY RATES 
Prime commercial loans. ...............c000seeeeeeeeeees 3.00 3.50 
Commercial paper, 4-6 MOS. ..............c0ccceeeees 1.37 3.00 
Bankers acceptances, 90 days 1.25 2.50 
Treasury bills, 3 months ..............-...--00+- ae (1.05 2.49 i 
Pane Tine. GRE GOIN, cccncecccceccesessssseecesocessees 1.50 2.50 
Treasury certificates, 9-12 MOS. ............cccccereeees 1.12 2.62 
Treasury motes, 3-5 years ...........cccccceesseeseeeeeerees 1.96 2.85 
BOND YIELDS 
Be I II oo isceseiiesavescictiensreniesecinnens . 3.44 3.63 
I cccnscioiteninitenapsebenisiinaies A 3.16 
Long-term U.S. bonds .................. a 2.96 
High grade municipal bonds 2.72 
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IMPORTANT INDIVIDUAL 1955 PRICE MOVEMENTS IN THE 300 


STOCKS REPRESENTING THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET COMBINED AVERAGE 








STOCKS SHOWING ADVANCES 





Increase Percentage Increase Percentage 
1955 1955 1955 in Change 1955 1955 1955 in Change 
High Low Last Points So Wigh Low Last Points % 
A C F Industries . _ 465s 67% +18 +36 Socony Mobil Oil 65'2 49’ 64'2 10% 18 
OE Sacer 41% 27% 40'4 7“% 22 Southern Calif. Edison 5434 4434 51% 4’ 13 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel ........ 70% 3834 64 197% 44 Southern Railway 112 72% +110 305s 38 
Allied Chemical ........ 12234 93 115’ 12% 12 Spiegel 17% 10% 16% 5% 49 
Allied Stores ......... 6334 5144 5642 3\4 6 Square D . 55\% 40'2 52" 634 14 
Aluminium, Ltd. .. 11934 72% 1072 2934 38 Standard Oil Calif. 9834 73% 91 14 18 
American Airlines mibahenenteadl 29% 20'2 24 158 7 Standard Oil of ind. 53% 42% 51 2% 6 
American Can ......... sesesseee 48% 3814 47's 2% 5 Standard Oil N. J. 154 106% = 152% 42 38 
American Cyanamid .............. 69% 48 67\2 1258 23 Stewart Warner 3848 2344 368 10 38 
American Gas & Elec. ............ 5234 40 492 6%4 15 Stokely Van Camp 21 19% 20\4 2'2 14 
American Home Products ..... 96 65 8912 204 29 Symington-Gould 95s 6'2 9 2% 33 
An Smelt. & Refining ........ 58% 405s 50% 5 WW Texas Co. . 121% 83'2 1212 352 41 
An Steel Foundries .......... 43% 29% 434 11% 36 Textron-American 25% 12 2434 12% 106 
An Tel. & Tel. . 187% 172% 180% 538 3 Tide Water Assoc. 35% 24 33% 8's 32 
Arm rican Tobacco 822 625% 81% 15% 24 Union Bag & Paper .... 13 69 100'2 292 41 
American Viscose ...............+. 71% 307%- 48's 142 32 Union Carb. & Carbon 116% 80% 110% 23% 27 
Anc:onda Company . . 83 47 707% 18% 36 Union Pacific .. 205 139 179% 26 17 
Armco Steel ..... 55\4 3258 5438 18 50 United Air Lines 492 34'\4 392 1% a 
ne 18 132 172 234 18 U. S. Industries 16% 12 1534 2\% 16 
Atcvison Top. & S. Fe ...........162 121%2 «146% 1638 12 U. S. Rubber .... 53% 39% 51% 7% 16 
Babcock & Wilcox . 114 66 1032 302 41 U. S. Steel ........ : 62\% 3334 58 21% 59 
Bali more & Ohio 5338 3534 47% 8 20 Vanadium Corp. of Amer. .... 472 35\ 437s 4\s 10 
Bethiehem Steel 1692 1012 163% 542 49 Walworth Co. 16% 7% 1334 5%4 72 
Boeing Airplane 882 5458 79% 534 7 Western Union Tel. 28% 18'2 21% 1% 8 
Bors Warner ..... 48'4 34%4 41% 4 10 Westinghouse Air Brake 325s 25 30\4 3% 13 
Bridgeport Brass .. 49's 38 47s 6’s 16 White Motor . 51% 34\4 387s 4 WI 
Bucyrus Erie ...... 43 33 4258 7\4 20 Wilson & Co. 1558 1058 1458 2' 20 
i. . 23 1558 21 3% 22 Youngstown Sheet & Tube....108'4 67'2 9534 22 29 
Burroughs Corp. ............ 3414 22% 31 638 26 Zenith Radio 142% 86 140 50'2 56 
Chesapeake & Ohio 5634 42'2 54\% 858 19 Zonite Products . 10% 65s 9 12 25 
SOE sncanocecnsen atiesiuanitian 101%2 66's 86'2 32 5 
Climax Molybdenum 8034 5534 68 WW 19 
Continental Baking 41'2 27% 3534 558 18 STOCKS SHOWING DECLINES 
Continental Can . 8812 72‘ 88 9" WW Decrease Percentage 
Continental Oil . 105 70 ~=—100 25 33 1955 1955 1955 in = Change 
Curtiss-Wright ............:cceesssee0 30% 15% 29 11% = 66 High Low Last Points %o 
Delaware & Hudson . 87 51’ 86'2 31 55 Abbott Laboratories 483s 37% 42% — 6% —13 
jj 7. 24934 =—«157 231 63'2 37 Admiral Corp. 3014 20\4 21% 638 22 
Eastman Kodak 877s 67 81 8% 12 Allis-Chalmers 81% 61\4 67% 538 7 
Electric Storage Batt. 34% 2734 32% 3. 1 American Cable & Radio 934 6's 6'4 3\4 36 
Freeport Sulphur . 9838 68 91% 20% 28 American Motors 1348 8'2 834 3% 27 
General Electric 57% 46\4 57% 1 23 American Rad. & S.S. 27% 21% 23% vs 4 
General Foods . 96% 75 94 17% 23 Atlantic Refining 4034 3414 36'4 2% 7 
General Motors .. . 54 29% 46\4 1358 41 Borden Co. 6638 61 61 338 5 
Goodrich (B. F.) ee) 592 8634 23% 36 Braniff Airways 18% 12% 14'2 I'2 9 
Goodyear Tire & R. ... . 66% 5034 65 10% 20 Carrier Corp. 6434 48's 56'2 6 9 
Guif Oil ...... ee 937s 612 922 26'2 40 Celanese Corp. » 26Me 19% 21% 434 18 
Houston Oil ................ 149'2 98 14334 33% 30 Certain-teed Prod. . 29% 23'2 25 3% W 
Inspiration Copper . 68 35'4 5758 18% 48 Cc. I. T. Financial 503s 42'2 46\4 1 2 
International Nickel 875s 57's 823s 23'2 40 Commercial Credit 5734 46'4 51 1% 3 
international Paper 117% 82 11334 25 28 Commonwealth Edison 47% 38's 41% 45s 10 
international Tel. & Tel. . 31% 2334 30's 4\4 16 Crane Co. 4834 3438 37% 2'2 6 
Kennecott Copper ... 1292 98% 117% 12% WW Flintkote . 46'2 36'4 3812 2% 6 
Lone Star Cement 73 56 71% 13% 22 Grumman Aircraft . 45% 32% 35'2 2'2 6 
Mack Trucks ....... a 19% 2734 7% 35 Homestake Mining . 48 3438 3538 12% 25 
I i . 44 23% 38 6" 20 International Harvester . 41% 35% 36'2 WW 3 
ee ; . 30% 20 27% 4" 17 Loew’s ......... . 24% 17% 19% 2% WW 
ee 60 32% 50 13% 38 Lorillard (P.) Co. .. .. 25% 20 20's 5% 21 
Montgomery Ward ................ 107'2 7342 94\% 1458 18 National Biscuit . 45% 372 3834 5 W 
National Container .............. 24\4 14% 2234 638 38 National Distillers — 19 21% 2 8 
. .. ae 77\2 58* 7134 6" 9 N. Y. New Haven & Hart. .... 39 28 29% 5% 15 
New York Central ................ 49'2 3134 4638 12% 38 Paramount Pictures .. 445s 36 367 3% 8 
North Amer. Aviation ............ 92% 47" 883s 3658 70 aa 43% 30 335s 4 1 
Otis Elevator a 61 77 1038 15 Seaboard Air Line . 87'2 69'2 74% Iss 2 
_ . a - 17% 22% 358 19 Stude.-Packard 15 9 10% 32 25 
Phelps Dodge 6434 48 58's 5% iB Sunshine Mining .... 12% 87 10 1% 16 
te 8334 6912 82% 7% 9 Texas Gulf Sulphur . 44% 3638 37% 434 W 
ee 74% 565s 73% 9 13 Trans World Airlines . 35% 22's 25\4 42 15 
Radio Corp. of Amer. ............ 55% 3634 47's 85s 22 Twentieth Century Fox . 31% 24\4 24% 5% 17 
Reynolds Tobacco ‘B’ ..... 40 53% 12% 28 United Cigar Whelan 6\4 1% 434 44 13 
SS 64\2 7834 5% 8 United Fruit .............. . 60 51% 53 3% 6 
St. Joseph Lead .................0.0.. 40 50% 6% 14 Warner Bros. Pictures ............ 22% 18% 19% 1 5 
St. Lovis-San Francisco ... 252 31% 3% WW | Westinghouse Electric ............ 83M 53% 60 20% 25 
. 5... oa 33% 432 3% 8 Woolworth (F. W.) Co. .......... 52% 45% 472 4\ 8 
Sefewery SlOreS ........00s.c0sss0000 42% 57% 12 26 Worthington Corp. ............... 59\2 43% 48's Ths 2 
I IT ciisiicisssichriinaibisonnsnastaition 48'2 57% 5%4 WW TE NL siiceininenintinainiontenit 27% 19 23% 3’ 13 
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January 


On average, January has been 
a so-so month for the market, de- 
spite a carry-over of seasonal 
year-end strength into the fore- 
part of the month in most in- 
stances. It has brought some net 
gain for the Dow industrial and 
rail average in a little more than 
three years out of five since 1897. 
Considering the fact that bull 
markets habitually are of longer 
duration than bear markets, this 
record is pretty much in line with 
what the straight arithmetic odds 
would figure to be for any month. 
The “year-end move” in the pres- 
ent instance was a trading-range 
rally of minor scope, confined to 
the last two weeks of December, 
with softening, rather than a 
carry-over of strength, develop- 
ing in the early-January trading 
sessions. On balance, December 
was an up month for the indus- 
trial average, as it has been in 42 
out of the past 58 years, but by 
a margin of only little more than 
5 points. It was a down month for 
the rail average by over 3 points, 
making the long-term record one 
of net December gain in 34 years, 
net decline in 24 years. Behind 
us now is a broad rise in stock 
prices. With us now is acute un- 
certainty whether President Eis- 
enhower’s February decision will 
be for or against seeking re-elec- 
tion, and some questions about 
the business outlook beyond the 
medium term. So, if January 
turns out to be an up month at 
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PROFIT 



















all for the market, it is hard to 
imagine it could be by more than 
a nominal margin. The reverse 
would be no surprise. 


Stock Groups 

At this writing, with the mar- 
ket as a whole going no place in 
particular, stock groups making a 
better-than-average showing—in 
most cases by no means a dy- 
namic one — include aluminum, 
coal, proprietary drugs, food 
brands, machine tools, mail order 
issues, natural gas, shoes and to- 
baccos. Faring somewhat worse 
than average are aircraft, air 
transport, automobiles, auto 
parts, building materials, metal 
fabricating, movies, radio-TV, 
and textiles. 


Sheep And Goats 

Individual stocks showing 
above-average strength in recent 
trading sessions up to this writ- 
ing include Alcoa, American Steel 
Foundries, Beckman Instruments, 
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Rail E + 
I up 
ould 1 
ulk of 
o rec .| 
offset 
— ial .., tion). 1 
Cincinnati Milling Machine, |’m-4age 
erson Electric, Manhattan Shirt,Qguced ; 
Bucyrus Erie, Dow Chemical, 2x-Yorders 1 
Cell-O, Filtrol, General Electric, Syecem) 
Goodrich, Grand Union, Grant,ithe h 
Great Northern Paper, Island it js 
Creek Coal, Joy Mfg., Lehightwo ve: 
Portland Cement, Louisville & profit 
Nashville, Mississippi River Fuel, Band sup 
Rohm & Haas, Texas Company, §product 
U. S. Industries, Warner Lam-@rather + 
bert, and Stone & Webster. Bpresent 
Against that, issues on the soft§iting f: 
side include Borden, Lionel, Dan Broads 
River Mills, National Auto Fi- Qdeliveri: 
bers, Paramount Pictures, Phoe- Pfyture. 
nix Hosiery, Ruberoid, Bulova )ment ‘“d 
Watch, and Mohasco Industries. }—it wo 
say spec 
Since September equipme 
The Dow industrial average re- Padvance 
corded a new all time high on market, 
December 30 at a level slightly )substan 
less than 1 point above the top/tively 1 
recorded September 23 shortly be- )'easonal 
fore the market “fell out of bed” §1957 ea: 
on news of the President’s heart gvell ah 
attack. At the December 30 high | dividenc 
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INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


















1955 1954 
- Year Dec. 31 $7.25 $5.01 | Notame 
. Quar. Nov. 30 .60 43 | Raytheo 
Quar. Nov. 30 1.10 97 | Schenley 
11 mos. Nov. 30 7.11 5.38 Americe 
11 mos. Nov. 30 7.24 5.75 Lukens 
9 mos. Nov. 30 1.74 92 | Beech 4 
11 mos. Nov. 30 1.80 1.19 Homeste 
Quar. Nov. 30 1.40 a7 | Gomew 
12 mos. Nov. 30 3.53 2.99 Nash., ( 
11 mos. Nov. 30 3.64 2.79 |_ Sheraton 
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about half of all Big Board indi- 
jdual stocks were above their 
September 23 levels, the great 
ajority by small margins. About 
4 fourth were insignificantly 
hanged on balance, and the re- 
aining fourth were down. Be- 
ween the two points cited, only a 
andful recorded big net gains. 
hey included American Ha- 
vaiian, Rohm & Haas, Warren 
Foundry, North American Avia- 
ion, Schering, U. S. Gypsum, 
WPougies Aircraft, Hercules Pow- 
Mder, | ouston Oil, Standard Oil 
(New Jersey), Warren Petro- 
leum, Boeing, Ex-Cell-O, Zenith 
Radio United Aircraft, Joy Mfg. 
and Honolulu Oil. 


Rail E vipments 


Up to December 31 railroads 
ould order freight cars with the 
ulk of the capital cost subject 
o rec pture in five years via tax 
offset (accelerated amortiza- 
“tion). The fact that this advan- 
, /.M-Gtage was nearing expiration in- 
Shirt, Sduced a heavy concentration of 
Ul, “X-Torders for cars in November and 
ectric, December, lifting the backlog to 
rrant, | shest level in some years. 
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island jt is big enough to assure about 
ehighttwo years of good business and 
lle &@profits for freight car builders 


ppliers of component parts. 


pany, §Production will rise moderately, 
Lam-§rather than sharply, because (1) 
bster. present shortage of steel is a lim- 
> softRiting factor; and (2) the rail- 
, Dan Broads have specified spaced-out 


4 Fi- Hdelive ries extending well into the 
Phoe- Future. Having been in the invest- 
ulova ment “dog house” for many years 


tries. |—it would be more accurate to 
say speculative “dog house”—rail 
equipment stocks are at a far less 
ye re-padvanced level than the general 
h on} market, although they have had a 
ghtly /substantial rise within compara- 


> top |tively recent months. They are 








ahead. All of this argues for a 
better-than-average 1956 market 
performance, perhaps in the form 
of worthwhile further advance. 
But the $64 question is the valua- 
tion that might be put on earn- 
ings. This is a matter of “crowd 
psychology”. Hence, statistics and 
analysis can throw little light on 
it. It is a cyclical industry; the 
recent heavy bookings are non- 
recurrent; new orders will now 
be lean for a long time to come. 
The stocks show a long succession 
of descending bull-market tops. 
Institutional investors, with the 
exception of some mutual funds, 
will not touch them. 


Examples 

Here are some fairly typical ex- 
amples of long-term price per- 
formance (taking tops only) of 
rail equipments: American Steel 
Foundries: 1929 high 79%, 1937 
high 7314, 1946 high 5014, pres- 
ent price 42. American Brake 
Shoe: 1929 high 56%%, 1937 high 
733%, 1946 high 585%, present 
price 40. Westinghouse Air 
Brake: 1929 high 5214, 1937 high 
443, 1946 high 32, present price 
30. While passing up 6% yields 
on rail equipments, at price-earn- 
ings ratios of 7.0 or 8.0, institu- 
tional investors are keen about 
Dow Chemical (as just one exam- 
ple of a popular growth stock) at 
present price of 60, which is about 
25 times likely current-year earn- 
ings, vielding less than 1.7% on 
a $1 dividend. Whether this is 
wise on a forward view may be 
debatable. But on a backward 
view there is no question that 
preference for dynamic growth, 
regardless of price-earnings ra- 
tios and yields at any given time, 
has paid off handsomely. Here is 
Dow’s long-term record of market 
highs: 1929 5, 1937 1314, 1946 16, 
present price 60. 














































ly be- Preasonably priced on likely 1956- 
bed” §1957 earnings, current yields are 
heart pWell above average, and some Moral 
high #ividend boosts are no doubt What has been said leads to the 
—___—_ 

DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 
954 1955 1954 
01 Notamas Company . . Year Sept. 30 $ .09 $ .13 
43 Raytheon Mfg. Co. .. . 6 mos. Nov. 30 49 86 
97 | Schenley Industries ..... — .. Quar. Nov. 30 61 1.01 
38 American & For. Pow. & Subs. ..... . 9 mos. Sept. 30 1.33 1.51 
75 | See, 5.44 6.33 
92 I EIEN nsitennsduisisteahesevsntunniensenoneceusinimnennn Year Sept. 30 4.78 5.64 
19 Homecstalee Mlning Co... .............-ccccccccccocscccsceres 10 mos. Oct. 31 1.53 1.79 
77 ION IIIc cpanel 6 mos. Nov. 30 1.58 1.70 
99 Nash., Chatt. & St. L. Rwy. 10 mos. Oct. 31 3.46 9.61 
79 |_ Sheraton a een 6 mos. Oct. 31 .80 1.90 


following conclusion: (1) If you 
want to speculate now for possible 
six-months capital gains, rail 
equipments merit consideration. 
So do various other speculative 
stocks which appear in line for 
above-average gains in 1956 earn- 
ings, of which a few examples are 
American Airlines, Bridgeport 
srass, American Broadcasting- 
’aramount, Pepsi-Cola, Masonite, 
Blaw-Knox, U. S. Industries, 
Mueller Brass, Gimbel Brothers 
or Textron American. (2) If you 
want to invest money with rela- 
tively little cyclical risk, buy se- 
cure-dividend income stocks such 
as American Gas & Electric, 
Beneficial Finance, Consolidated 
Natural Gas, Corn Products, Mel- 
ville Shoe, Pacific Lighting, Rey- 
nolds Tobacco or similar issues. 
(3) If you want to invest for 
long-pull capital gain, and are 
willing to ignore interim market 


fluctuation, buy growth stocks. 
Among the choice ones, even 
though premium-priced, are: 


Eastman Kodak, National Lead, 
Scott Paper, duPont, Dow, Union 
Carbide and Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Of lesser rank, but more rea- 
sonably priced on probable 1956 
earnings, some good choices are 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing, 
American Cyanamid, McGraw- 
Hill, Outboard Marine & Mfg. 


Movies 

There was a time when, in the 
absence of much else to do, people 
went to the movies in droves, 
without being too fussy about the 
quality of the entertainment 
served up to them. It’s far differ- 
ent now. It takes big-hit pictures 
to fill the theatres, and the indus- 
try evidently cannot produce 
enough of them. Wide-screen pro- 
jection, like previous novelties on 
the technical side, has proved a 
minor and short-lived box office 
stimulus. U. S. movie patronage 
reached a peak under abnormal 
war-time stimulants in 1945, with 
average weekly theatre attend- 
ance of about 98,000,000. There 
was, of course, no television at the 
time, and gasoline rationing pre- 
vented normal use of cars for 
recreation. By 1952, according to 
trade estimates, weekly attend- 
ance had fallen to an average of 
45,000,000 against about 85,000,- 
000 in the prewar year 1939 and 
around 75,000,000 as far back as 
1935. There was a rebound to 
around 50,000,000 in 1953 and 

(Please turn to page 528) 
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Now that the reviews of The Economy, 1955 Model, are in, 
the Madison Avenue and Hollywood superlatives can be in- 
terred as we face 1956 amid prospects that a number of key 
industries may not measure up to the boom proportions that 

characterized a bygone 
fe year. In 1955, nearly every 
segment of the economy, 
with the notable exception 
of agriculture, operated 
around peak levels. Gross 
national product was on the 
order of $387 billion, a rise 
of 7% from 1954 and up 
6% from 1953, the previous 
high. 

This lofty plateau was 
achieved with a consider- 
able contribution from the 
automotive industry, which 
smashed every previous 
record, and the building 
business, which eclipsed all 
records for the tenth succes- 
sive year. In their turn, these 
industries had a consider- 
able contribution from a 
credit situation that per- 
mitted almost anybody who 
was gainfully employed to 
buy, without any cash, a 
new car or a new home. 

The stimuli engendered 
by the production of more 
than 9 million cars and 
trucks along with over $42 
billion of new construction 
and $15 billion for main- 
tenance and repairs were 
reflected throughout the 
economy—demand for steel 
outran supply, non-ferrous 
metals were often hard to 
come by, the paper industry 
operated full tilt and stores 
rang up record sales. 

Going into 1956, the 
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economy can’t expect the 
automotive field to supply 
the kind of lift that was pro- 
vided last year, although 
credit for car purchasers is 
just as plentiful and easy. 
that the automobile 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR BUSINESS? 


if 








business is headed 
for a_ slump — it’s 
merely going to be 
more normal. The 
hectic productive 
pace of 1955 has 
left a stockpile of 
unsold cars on the 
order of 700,000 
units. A year earlier 
dealer inventories 
stood at about 
265,000 units. Ford 
Motor Co., No. 2 
producer of the in- 
dustry, plans to lay 
off more than 1,600 
hourly workers as 
it returns to a 40- 
hour work week. 
Through most of 
1955, Ford oper- 
ated on an overtime basis of 53 hours. Nor are cutbacks 
confined to Ford, for in early January the industry wo 
producing far less cars than in the first days of 1955. 
Building, maintenance and repair, the other vital prop unde: 
our booming economy, last year represented about 15% o! 
the GNP and, incidentally, accounted for more than 15% oi 
the country’s total employment. Construction activity in 1955 
rose 12% from the year-earlier level, thanks to the continuing 
home-building spree. The new housing starts totaled abov 
1.3 million units, second only to the 1,396,000 in 1950. Ever 
that fantastic peak might have been topped but for the action 
of the Government in August, tightening mortgage terms 
Liberal mortgage terms have played a dominant role in spark: 
ing home-building. During most of last year, a war veterar 
could buy a home without making a down-payment and take 
as long as 30 years to pay. Mortgages insured by the Federo 
Housing Administration required only a 5% down-payment 







The result was a staggering rise in the total amount of mort 


gages outstanding on family-type homes. The total is in exces 
of $86 billion, an all-time high. Concerned over this enormou: 
debt, the Government tightened mortgage terms, eliminating 
no-down-payment and shortening length of loans. 

The expansive spending of 1955 was not confined to motor 
cars and homes. The American people were going “on the 
cuff” for just about everything—appliances, clothing, vacations 
and the like. This spending outran the rise in disposable in- 
come, large as that was. Of course, credit had to be called on 
increasingly to fill the gap. 

If 1956 is to top the dizzy pace of 1955, it would seem tho! 
the lift would have to come from sources other than car and 
home production or expanded consumer credit. 
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& CREDIT—Advent of the New Year has brought 
the usual seasonal return flow of currency and 
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repayment of bank loans. Thus far, the only observable 


effect of this development on the short-term money mar- 
ket hos been a slight drop in yields of the weekly 
Treasury bill issue, with the latest offering, which was 
H sold on January 9, bringing 2.596% versus a 2.688% rate 
of return that had to be paid two weeks earlier. No one 
Nis expecting a great change in money market conditions 
hin the near future as the result of the seasonal easing of 
idemad for funds. The Federal Reserve is fully cognizant 
of sec onal fluctuations and will undoubtedly take steps 
to mo» up any excess reserves that may be created. In 
fact, some quarters are predicting that another increase 
in the rediscount rate will be ordered, if necessary, to 
Mprevert any marked decline in short-term borrowing 
costs 
In the markets for long-term bonds, the quiet of recent 
weeks remains unbroken. Treasury 3s of 1955 have been 


sellinc at close to their issue price for months and no sud- 
den c,ange seems imminent. Highest grade corporate 
issues. which made their lows as long ago as last August, 
een in a sidewise trend for some time, while 
munic pal obligations, which had been in supply late last 
year, showed some evidences of firming in the first days 
of 1956. In general, long-term yields have reached an 
area of stability which will be broken only if important 
changes in business trends become evident. 

In the new issue field, there has been a relative hiatus 
of offerings, and this has enabled dealers in municipals 
to reduce top-heavy inventories to more manageable 
proportions. The Blue List indicates that the total “float” 
of unsold tax-exempts was down to $204 million on 
January 9, a sharp reduction from the $400 million level 
prevailing less than two months ago. Underwriters in 
general are welcoming the diminution of new bond flota- 
tions on tap in the near future, as a good deal of their 
money is being tied up by the gigantic sale of Ford 
Motor Company stock, scheduled for January 18. Once 
that is out of the way, dealers will be in a better position 
to absorb an increase in offerings of fixed income securi- 
ties, scheduled for late this month. 


——o-—-— 


TRADE—Retailers had a record year in 1955 with total 
dollar volume adding up to almost $186 billion, 9% 
ahead of the previous year’s record. Consumer spending 
increased steadily through September of last year, on a 
seasonally adjusted basis, but stabilized thereafter. 
lower auto sales in recent months have counterbalanced 
gains in other sectors, thus bringing to a halt, the rise in 
dollar volume of sales. 


——o-— 


INDUSTRY—Industrial output in December and early 
January was holding at close to peak levels in most sec- 
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tors of the economy. Strong spots included electric power 
output, crude oil production and steel, with the latter 
operating at close to rated capacity. The only areas of 
slowdown were in some household goods and in auto 
assemblies, where output had outraced demand. Passen- 
ger car production fell to 681,000 units in December, 
versus an original schedule that called for 750,000 vehi- 
cles to come off the assembly lines. Only 123,000 autos 
were built in the first week of January, a figure that is 
not far out of line with actual sales. Auto inventories are 
still too high and this may force a further cut in output. 
A continued lag in auto production would eventually 
affect many related lines and thus would result in some 
contraction of over-all industrial output. 


——o-— 


COMMODITIES—The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 
spot prices of 22 leading commodities was higher in the 
two weeks ending January 6, adding 0.7% during the 
period to close at 90.5% of the 1947-1949 average. At 
this level it was virtually unchanged from a year ago. 
All components of the index advanced in the most recent 
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Latest Previous Pre- : 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK | 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (©) Nov. 3.0 3.1 3.2 1.6 (Continued from page 449) 
Cumulative from mid-1940. Nov. 608.4 605.4 568.1 13.8 two weeks with metals making the 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Jan. 3 200.8 2807 2788 55.2 | biggest gain, one of 2.8%. Raw foods 
were up 0.2%, industrial commodities 
MONEY SUPPLY-$b added 0.9%, livestock gained 0.%, 
Demand Deposits—94 Centers__——- | Dec. 28 58.9 58.7 58.4 26.1 textiles and fibers 0.6% and fats «nd 
Currency in Circulation Jan. 4 31.2 31.4 30.4 10.7 ells edvaneed 1.9%. 
BANK DEBITS— (rb) ** consis 
New York City—$b oa 2 69 63.2 16.1 Outlays for NEW CONSTRUCTION 
343 Other Centers—$b Nev 110.9 104.1 99.1 29.0 came to $3.4 billion in Decemter, 
PERSONAL INCOME-$b (cd2) Nov 311.4 309.2 2908 102 bringing expenditures for this purpose 
Salaries and Wages. Nov 215 213 199 99 in all of 1955 to a record $42.3 billion, 
Proprietors’ Incomes Nov 50 50 48 23 12% above the 1954 figure. This is he 
Interest and Dividends. Nov 28 27 25 10 ninth consecutive year that this m- 
Transfer Payments. Nov 17 17 17 10 portant sector of the economy /as 
(INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE) Nov 15 15 15 3 reached a new top. Private constr ic- 
POPULATION—m (e) (cb) Nov 166.3 1660 1635 1338 | "On expenditures in 1955 amounied 
Non-Institutional, Age 14 & Over— | Noy 117.9 17.7 1166 101.8 to $90.5 Bion, @ 17% guin over « 
Civilian Labor Force lias 67.2 673 646 55.6 year ago, while public construct on 
Armed Forces Nov 30 330s a | ee ee. Meee 
so building, at $16.6 billion last year, 
ploy Nov 2.4 2.1 2.9 3.8 
Employed = pow a3 a> nas topped 1954 results by better than 
In Agriculture oe poe oe par os 20%. Expenditures for this type of 
Non-Farm Silas 579 573 556 32 construction advanced steadily until 
Weekly Hours ie 40.5 420 406 420 mid-Summer but have slowed some- 
what since then, although still running 
EMPLOYEES, Non-Farm—m (1b) Nov 50.6 50.5 48.8 37.5 some 6% ahead of year-ago figure 
Government Nov 7.1 7.1 6.9 4.8 re - 
Trade. Nov 11.1 10.9 10.7 7.9 
Factory il 13.5 13.4 127 117 NEW ORDERS received by manufuc- 
Weekly Hours Nov 41.2 41.1 40.2 40.4 turers were higher in 
Hourly Wage ($)—_________ | Nov 1.93 1.91 1.83 0466 | amounting to $28.1 billion on a sea- 
Weekly Wage ($) Nov 79.52 78.50 73.57 21.33 | sonally adjusted basis, versus $27.5 
billion a month earlier. 
PRICES—Whelesale (162) eae —_ — — — were heartened by the upturn in 
nent GS =~ sh orders after two months of decline 
COST OF LIVING (Ib2) Oct. 114.9 1149 114.5 65.9 and welcomed the fact that incoming 
Food Oct. 110.8 1116 111.8 65.9 orders continued to top shipments— 
Clothing Oct. 104.6 104.6 104.6 59.5 by $700 million in the latest month. 
Rent Oct. 130.8 130.5 129.0 89.7 Manufacturers’ inventories also were 
RETAIL TRADE-$b** higher in November, indicating that 
Retail Store Sales (ed)——______— } Oct. 15.8 15.8 14.1 47 final demand is not absorbing all of 
Durable Goods Oct. 5.8 5.8 47 11 current production. 
Non-Durable Goods_________ | Oct. 10.0 10.0 9.4 3.6 ’ a r 
Dep't Store Sales (mrb) Oct. 0.92 0.92 0.85 0.34 Individuals added $2.8 billion to 
Consumer Credit, End Mo. (rb) Oct. 34.6 34.3 29.0 9.0 their NET LIQUID SAVINGS in the third 
MANUFACTURERS’ quarter of 1955, a sharp reversal of 
New Orders—$b (ed) Total**_____ ] Nov 28.1 27.5 23.1 146 the previous quarter's results when 
Durable Goods Nov 14.6 14.1 10.5 7.1 savings actually fell by $500 million. || 
MeaSuedhie Goode ae 13.6 13.4 127 75 One reason for the better showing 
Shipments—$b (cd)—Totals**_______ | Nov 27.4 26.7 24.0 8.3 was the continued increase in dispos- | 
Durable Goods Nov 13.8 13.3 113 4) able income while consumer spending || 
Non-Durable Goods Nov 13.6 13.4 12.7 42 leveled off. In addition, 
had the burden of large tax payments 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo.** in the second quarter. Consumer debt 
Total—Sb (ed) Get. 80.7 80.0 76.9 28.6 continued to mount in the latest period || 
Manufacturers’ Oct. 45.2 44.7 43.2 16.4 with home mortgage commitments up 
Wholesalers’ Oct. 12.2 12.0 11.7 4.1 $3.4 billion versus a $3.3 billion in- 
Retailers’ Oct. 23.3 23.2 22.0 8.1 crease in the second quarter and one 
Dept. Store Stocks (mrb) Oct. 2.6 2.6 2.4 wa of $2.4 billion a year ago. Consumer 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Dec. 31 220.2 2236 203.0 141.8 loans were $1.6 billion higher. In the 
(M. W. S.)}—1—np. Dec. 31 282.0 286.3 253.8 146.5 previous quarter they jumped by $2.2 | 
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LO Latest 
OK Wk. or PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
—_ Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
?) INDUS FRIAL PROD.—ia np (rb) Oct. 142 142 126 93 billion, while in the third quarter of 
1g the Mining Oct. 122 122 109 87 1954 they were up only $100 million. 
foods Durable Goods Mfr__________ | Oct. 161 160 139 CT] rn * * 
j Durable Goods Mfr__._. | Oct. 128 127 117 9 
m7 atl ate -amantaondonee ~ : The SULPHUR INDUSTRY set new 
ay ‘ CARL ADINGS—t—Total Dec. 31 575 672 529 933 records last year, in keeping with the 
2 Of Misc Freight Dec. 31 298 342 273 379 high rate of general industrial activi- 
Md: L. C. Dec. 31 46 56 52 66 | ty. Sulphur production reached 6.9 
Gr Dec. 31 37 43 37 43 million tons, a 250,000 ton increase 
-TION | | guec. °OWER Output (Kw.H.) m | Dec. 31 10,751 -11,614 9,425 3,266 over the previous year. Consumption 
meer, — OAL, Prod. (a0) a mr —— plus export hit an estimated 7.1 mil- 
. . (s m ec. , ‘ 7.4 10.8 | . : . 
irpose - | lion tons, which is 400,000 tons ahead 
ill n ie Soe cae, f Ses. 3 4668 ae 328 446 | of 1954 results. Several new mines 
; ; Stc. «s, End Mo Nov. 70.3 71.7 71.0 61.8 | A ie ; . 
is he ee | came into production in 1955 while 
is im- PETR' LEUM—(bbis.) m no new major source of output is in 
y bas Cruie Output, Daily_________| Dec. 30 7.0 7.0 6.3 4.1 prospect for this year. 
struc Go >line Stocks. Dec. 30 165 162 157 86 ‘ p P 
unied Fue Oil Stocks. Dec. 30 40 40 53 94 
son it Hex ting Oil Stocks. Dec. 30 113 118 110 55 NET WORKING CAPITAL of U. S. 
oehied — corporations increased further in the 
neil LUME =R, ee ae ae ° on 31 “a “eo a # > | third quarter of 1955, reaching 
nies _& s, End Me. (bd. #1.) 6 - s | $102.3 billion on September 30, a 
1) 1 | | STEEL INGOT PROD. (st) m Nov. 10.2 = 10.5 8.1 7.0 | gain of $1.7 billion since mid-year 
} . | “ihe 
a a Cur ulative from Jan. 1________ | Nov. 106.5 96.3 80.0 747 | and $6.8 billion ahead of a year ago. 
until ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION Current assets rose by $8.8 billion in 
meets: A\VARDS—$m {en) Dec. 29 277 458 216 94 the latest period while current liabili- 
a 9 Cu ulative from Jan. 1 Dec. 29 18,722 18,445 14,412 5,692 ties were $7.1 billion higher. Holdings 
ny a ° 
ie MISC -LLANEOUS of cash and U.S. Government securi- 
Poperboard, New Orders (st)t Dec. 31 291 219 215 165 ties increased by $2.3 billion but the 
Cicarettes, Domestic Sales—b Oct 33 32 32 17 ratio of these items to all current lia- 
ufac- o., Cigars—m. Oct 551 563 567 543 bilities declined slightly to 54%, from 
nber, ». Mandanred teases Ghee | Oct 17 17 18 28 55.4% on June 30. 
sea- _ 
527.5 —Billions. cbh—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dept. cd2—Commerce Dept., seasonally adjusted monthly totals at annual rate, before taxes 
: cdib--Commerce Dept. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data, e—Estimated. en—Engineering News-Record. |—Seasonally adjusted index 
wcers (1935-9—100). la—Seasonally adj. index (1947-9—100). Ib—Labor Bureau. Ib2—Labor Bureau (1947-9—100). Ib3—Labor Bureau (1935-9—100). It—Long 
n in tons. m—Millions. mpt—At mills, publishers and in transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board Data. np—Without compensa 
scline tion for population growth. pe—Per capita basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb3—Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y.—1941 dato is for 274 centers. 
ming st—short tons. t—Thousands, *—1941; November, or week ended December 6. **—Seasonally adjusted. 
set THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET COMMON STOCK INDEXES 
onth. _ 
were 1955 1956 
that No. of 1955-56 Range 1955 1956 (Nov. 14, 1936 Cl.—100) High Low Dec. 30 Jan. 6 
f Issues (1925 Cl.—100) High Low Dec. 30 Jan. 6 100 High Priced Stocks ......... 220.1 180.6 220.1 218.5 
illo 300 Combined Average ........ 329.8 282.0 329.2 328.4 100 Low Priced Stocks .......... 392.5 343.5 390.5 391.3 
4 Agricultural Implements .... 348.7 264.9 327.1 327.1 Ge  Mntateenemennen 806.0 649.1 741.8 734.4 
3 Air Cond. (‘53 Cl.—100)... 116.0 87.0 99.8 103.8 4 Investment Trusts .............. 157.1 140.8 157.1 155.5 
n to 9 Aircraft (‘27 Cl.—100).......... 1205.5 871.7 1196.2 1148.4 3 Liquor (‘27 Cl.—100) ......... 1155.7 961.3 1015.3 1025.5 
third 7 Airlines (‘27 Cl.—100)........ 1263.6 971.2 1044.3 1033.9 Fr TD ecsecetentnssnetiniconnen 395.8 317.7 385.8 385.8 
' 4 Aluminum (‘53 Cl.—100).. 388.1 191.1 370.4 366.7 3 Mail Order ........ nei 234.1 159.3 219.5 217.3 
al of 6 Amusements ......... 180.6 147.0 1566 153.5 4 Meat Packing ... * 138.0 1128 1344 133.1 
vhen 9 Automobile Accessories 368.6 308.3 355.9 348.8 5 Metal Fabr. (‘53 Cl.—100 187.0 155.9 187.0 185.1 
lion. 6 Automobiles “ 55.8 44.3 51.2 50.7 10 Metals, Miscellaneous ....... 452.3 358.2 430.5 439.1 
. 4 Baking (‘26 Cl.—100) ........ 30.6 27.8 28.7 28.7 PR ccsnnsceesemetereees . 1057.8 767.1 1049.8 1049.8 
wing 3 Business Machines ............. 930.6 657.4 894.1 867.3 _ on. | _peerenmaas 706.1 590.0 692.2 706.1H 
IPOS" |} 6 Chemicals .............-0-0-++- 598.4 466.6 598.4 592.4 | 21 Public Utilities ............. ewe 258.5 234.8 251.4 251.4 
ding || 4 Coal Mining ......... aes 20.3 14.8 19.6 19.4 | 7 Railroad Equipment .......... 90.6 73.4 90.6 89.7 
luals 4 Communications ................. 116.6 100.7 104.9 111.2 20 Railroads 77.9 64.7 75.9 75.1 
, BO aan 127.3 106.4 120.7 119.5 3 Soft Drinks 565.7 459.9 528.9 523.6 
ents i, 762.2 675.1 7622 7622 12 Steel & Iron . 320.0 2192 311.9 308.8 
debt 7 Copper Mining ...........000-+: 333.4 222.2 298.6 304.6 I a ae 68.8 56.1 61.3 63.1 
‘riod |! 2 Dairy Products ....ccccccccccccccee 127.0 116.4 117.6 118.8 ll 964.0 813.2 913.7 922.8 
s up 6 Department Stores ............ 100.2 80.0 93.7 91.8 | 11 Television (‘27 Cl.—100 47.3 40.7 43.6 43.2 
. 5 Drugs-Eth. (‘53 Cl.—100)..... 178.2 129.6 175.5 172.0 Sy II. siisenisnetanietninisienesia 188.9 148.4 184.4 180.7 
Mesa 6 Elec. Eqp. ('53 Cl—100).... 1825 1513 1825 182.5 3 Tires & Rubber ..... 182.7. 1378 1827 182.7 
one 2 Finance Companies 651.1 565.1 595.8 613.7 | ESRB eaters 95.7 81.9 94.8 94.8 
mer 6 Food Brands ........... esse 300.6 256.2 292.8 295.7 Pe IO vncissicescnerienee 315.0 286.9 290.1 290.1 
the 3 Food Stores .....c-scevcseesveeseee 163.7 137.7 1608 159.2 15 Unclassif’d (‘49 Cl—100)... 1581 1419 1493 149.3 
$2 2 H—New High for 1955-1956. 
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Trend of Commodities 
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Futures markets for domestic farm commodities were 
mostly higher in the two weeks ending January 10. At 
the same time, such industrial commodities as rubber and 
copper, were lower. Traders were buyers of grain and 
cotton prior to the unveiling of the Administration’s new 
farm program, on the premise that something would be 
done to bolster prices. The plan was released on Janu- 
ary 9 and received a generally favorable reception. 
There were some fears however that the proposal to limit 
the dollar size of loans would force large producers to 
sell their output on the free market. May wheat added 
3% cents in the two weeks ending January 10. Aside 
from the impact of the new farm program, the spreading 
of drought conditions engaged traders’ attention. Some 
irreparable damage has already been noted and the 


2 cents in the period under review to close at 134. Seniil 

ment was aided by CCC denial that it planned to increay 

its offerings of surplus corn. Placements under the loo! 

are expected to expand significantly this year, with ¢ 
strengthening effect on prices, later in the season. Mo 

cotton rose 38 points in the fortnight ending January |i) 

to close at 33.62 cents. The President's farm prograr) an | 

various Congressional proposals to aid prices, e: cow 

aged buyers. The results of the CCC’s offer of 1 1 illior 

bales of low grade cotton for exports are not ava lab 

as yet but it is understood that bids have been sharp) ——-—— 
under going market prices. The Secretary of Agric: ltun The Pers 
should soon announce the Government support lev =! fo will answ 
this year’s crop. This could legally be as low as 7% deny Jicted 
parity—as compared with the 1955 level of 90%. 4ow land re/ial 






























































































































































situation could become a serious one. May corn rallied ever, the expectation is for a loan rate of 80-85%. Isubscr pti 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
will answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
lany lis‘ed securities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
and re iability of your broker. The service in conjunction with your 
gubscr ption should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It 
lis sub ect only to the following conditions: 

51. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable 


8. No inquire will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 





ad ressed envelope. 
4. N« inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 
envelope. 

5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass in furniture and mirror trades, as 
“As ver your offer when I subscribed Well as from the automotive in- 
recent’; to your magazine, please send dustry, continued exceptionally 
me lov. information on Libbey-Owens: strong. The outlook for the final 

qualit ssue.”” F’.. J., Redlands, Calif. quarter of 1955 is very good. 
Federal income tax provisions 
Lib»bey-Owens-Ford Glass is for the 9 months of 1955 totaled 


one of the two leading domestic 
producers of safety, window and 
plate glass. All of General Motors 
needs are supplied. Automotive 
glass accounts for about one-half 
of total sales and the company 
has achieved a _ good. record, 
always maintaining strong 
finances. The company has made 


greater emphasis on more expen- 


sive glass, as well as maintained 
shi} ments to the building indus- 
try, and continued growth is 
anticipated in the Fiberglas 
division. 

Net earnings of $26,984,159, 
equal to $5.19 a share, for the 


frst nine months of 1955, and 
51.7 above the comparable 
period in the previous year, were 
reported by Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 

In the same period of the pre- 
ceding year the earnings were 
$17,785,724, or $3.43 a share. 
Although third quarter sales 
showed the normal _ seasonal 
effects of factory vacations and 
automotive model changeovers, 
they were far above any previous 
third quarter in the company’s 
history. 

The demand for 
the building industry, 


glass from 
and for use 


1956 
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$35,048,000, as compared with 
$21,739,000 for the same period 
in the preceding year. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford, in addition 
to expenditures of $87,749,744 in 
expansion and improvements 
from the end of World War II 
through 1954, is now engaged in 
its largest plate glass expansion, 
with some of the new glass-mak- 
ing facilities scheduled to be in 
operation by early 1956. 

The work includes 2 new 1100- 


ton tank furnaces, additional 
grinding and polishing capacity, 
new bending and _ laminating 


equipment under construction in 
Toledo. An additional large grind- 
ing and polishing unit is now 
being built at the Ottawa, III. 
plant. 

In all, expenditures in 1955 
and the first half of °56 for the 
company’s expansion program 
will total more than $50,000,000. 

The company’s. business is 
broadly diversified in many types 
of flat and specialty glass and 
therefore does not depend com- 
pletely on the automobile indus- 
try for its sales, although its re- 
sults do fluctuate along with auto 
production. While auto sales may 
be somewhat smaller in 1956 and 







this will have some effect on the 


company’s operations, greater 
growth over the longer period 
should continue satisfactory. 
Dividends in 1955 totaled $3.15 
a share against $2.85 paid in 1954. 


Stewart Warner 

enclosing $20 for renewal sub 
scription to your valued Magazine and 
would app? receiving late earn- 
ing data on Stewart Warner Corp. and 
please earnings 
outlook.”’ Shaker He ights, Ohio 


“JT am 
eciate 


nelude comment on 


H. D.., 


Stewart Warner makes a broad 


line of automotive, industrial 
products and some TV sets, but 
principal item remains Alemite 


lubricating equipment used by 
virtually all makes and by general 
industry. 

For the nine months ended 
September 30, 1955, consolidated 
net sales of Stewart Warner were 
19° higher than those for the 
same period in 1954, and net 
profits were equal to $3.01 per 
share (on 1,441,964 shares) as 
compared to $1.36 per share (on 
1,343,620 shares) during the first 
nine months of 1954. These earn- 


ings for the first three calendar 
quarters of 1955 are after the 
deduction of $450,000 (31lé¢ per 
share) in tax-paid reserves 
against future costs for new 
product developments and _ pos- 
sible year-end adjustments. No 


similar reserves were provided 
for the comparable 1954 period. 

Net profits for the _ three 
months ended September 30, 1955 
equaled $1.06 per share on the 
1,441,964 shares of capital stock 
then outstanding, as compared to 
earnings of 23¢ per share for the 
third quarter of 1954 on 1,343,620 
shares. Third quarter sales in 
1955 were 40 greater than 
those of the same period in the 
previous year. 

Earnings for 1954 were “after 
giving effect to the 5% stock 
dividend paid to shareholders on 
September 10th and to the stock 
issued on July 29th in connection 

(Please turn to page 540) 






































Camera-Optical Industry 
in New Growth 





(Continued from page 506) 


totaled $10,388,000. 

Bell & Howell has paid some 
dividend in each year since 1915. 
For the past several years, stock- 
holders have received $1 annual- 
ly. Last year, a 10° stock divi- 
dend also was declared. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Was organized more than a cen- 
tury ago in Rochester, N. Y., as 
a small optical business. It now 
is a leading producer of optical 
glass, lenses and _ instruments, 
spectacles and frames, micro- 
scopes, scientific instruments and 
ophthalmic devices. In addition to 
its main plant there, the company 
has affiliates in Canada, Britain, 
Sweden, Brazil and Argentina. It 
maintains prescription eyeglass 
laboratories in 155 cities of the 
United States. 

The company has’ worked 
closely with the motion-picture 
industry in developing camera 
and projector lenses. It made a 
major contribution to develop- 
ment of the CinemaScope process 
of filming pictures. Bausch & 
Lomb always has had a consider- 
able volume of Government busi- 
ness, on which the profit margin 
is relatively low. Defense _ busi- 
ness in 1954 totaled about 13° 
of over-all sales and last year was 
somewhat below that figure. Be- 
cause of mounting foreign compe- 
tition in optical products, the 
company has stepped up research 
and engineering activities, and 
is pushing several new items. In 
the realm of scientific instruments, 
it has developed a process for 
low-cost production of accurate 
diffraction gratings. A grating is 
a metal-coated piece of glass on 
which thousands of tiny grooves 
per inch have been ruled. It is 
used somewhat like a prism, to 
break up light into its compo- 
nents. A vital Bausch & Lomb 
asset is its large number of long- 
time skilled personnel, many 
associated with the company as 
long as 50 years. 

For the 39 weeks ended Sep- 
tember 25, 1955, sales topped $37 
million—little changed from the 
1954 period. Net profit, however, 
rose to $1,371,690, compared with 
$1,289,574 in the year-earlier 
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period. This improvement re- 
flected a vigorous program of 
cost-cutting. In 1955, the com- 
pany disbursed 15 cents at 
quarterly intervals, plus 15 cents 
extra in January. This month a 
dividend of 25 cents was paid. 


Polaroid Corp. is engaged pri- 
marily in the research, develop- 
ment and manufacture ef prod- 
ucts in the photographic and 
light polarization fields. Its out- 
standing achievement to date is 
the Polaroid Land Camera, which 
takes and prints a picture within 
a minute by means of a self- 
contained roll of printing paper. 
There are three models, ranging 
as low in price as $69.95. The 
company expects eventually to 
produce picture-in-a-minute cam- 
eras over a full range of prices, 
serving amateur and professional 
photographers. A popular-priced 
camera utilizing the Polaroid 
technique should enable it to cap- 
ture a far larger share of the 
market. 

Providing a strong undertone 
to Polaroid’s growth is the film 
business. Only Polaroid film can 
be used in the Land Camera. 
Another milestone in Polaroid’s 
history was marked recently by 
the introduction of new film 
which will produce pictures of 
superior quality. Incidentally, 
each sale of a Polaroid camera 
creates a Polaroid franchise for 
the future sale of film and ac- 
cessories. It is claimed that the 
owner of a Polaroid uses three 
times as much film on the average 
as the owner of a conventional 
camera. 

Other Polaroid products _in- 
clude lightweight plastic polariz- 
ing sun glasses, 3-D lenses for 
viewing motion pictures, curved 
glass lenses for sun_ glasses, 
polarizing filters, plastic optical 
lenses, the photocopy process 
(cited in the foregoing), Pola- 
color, a three-color-printing proc- 
ess for action pictures; ultra- 
violet color-translating micro- 
scope used in medical research, 
and television filters. 

Polaroid pays 1214 cents on the 
common at quarterly intervals. 
A 5% stock dividend also was 
declared, with the 50-cent annual 
rate maintained. In view of cash 
requirements of this expanding 
business, it is expected that this 
conservative rate will be main- 
tained for a long time to come, 
perhaps supplemented by more 
stock dividends. Polaroid earned 
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i 
an estimated $3 a common shan 
in 1955, best showing in ij 
history. Obviously, investors wh@ 
buy this stock are not primarily 
interested in cash dividends, full 
this company plans to retain th 
bulk of earnings here for reiy.7 
vestment in the future 0! th 
business. The stock, therefore, iF 
classed as a speculation 0: th 
future. - -EN 
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What to do about 1953's 
Dividend Casualties 





(Continued from page 50: ) 

‘ , - 

St. Louis-San Francisco .<ail-§ 
way Co., a major carrier, ser ‘ing§f 
the South and Southwest is oper-§ 
ating in two of the fastest gi ow-§ 
ing sections of the country. L ca 
tion of new _ industries ind 
increasing population in its areag 
along with acquisition of the Ala- 
bama, Tennessee & Norther: 
Railroad, has brought about a 
substantial gain in opera ing 
revenues while material improve 
ment in operating efficiency has 
aided in expanding net railway 
operating revenue from $24.6 inil- 
lion for 1948 to more than 337 
million in 1952 and again in 1{53. 
Net earnings in these two years 
for the common stock amountedj 
to $6.37 and $5.02 a share res)ec- 
tively, but in 1954, reflecting the 
decline in the general econom 
but more particularly because of 
the heavy traffic in grain and feed 
moving into drought-stricker 
areas at 50° emergency rates, 
an unprofitable business that als 
helped to increase the operating 
ratio from 73.6% for 1953 t 
79.1%. Operating results for 1955 
present an entirely different pic- 
ture. For the 11 months to No- 
vember 30, gross revenues in- 
creased to $122.2 million, up by 
almost $8 million over the like 
1954 period, and net operating 
income of $14.1 million was equal, 
after preferred dividends, t 
$3.84 a share as compared with 
last vear’s net of $10.7 million or 
$1.83 a share. 

On the basis of all 1955 earn- 
ings, estimated at $4.15 a share 
for the common stock, and the 
favorable outlook for early 1956, 
restoration of dividends to at least 
$2 a share from current annual 
rate of $1.50 may be a near-term 
possibility. Another interesting 

(Please turn to page 526) 
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Behind Today’s Miracle Machines... 
a Master’s Touch in Oil 





World’s largest outdoor turbine plant, producing 
electricity for Atomic Energy Works at Paducah, 
Kentucky 


Giant eye of the Mt. Palomar telescope through 
which man sees farther into space than ever before. .. 


World’s most completely automated plant, manu- 
facturing automobile engines... 


First successful diamond-making machine .. . 


One of every six industrial wheels turning in the 


free world—more than half the big turbines (S000 
kilowatts and over)... 


All have one thing in common—SOCONY MOBIL’S 
master touch in lubrication. 


Good reason! Men who depend on machinery de- 
pend on SOCONY MOBIL, as a partner in its protection 
* * * 

Wherever there’s progress in motion—in your car, 
your factory, your farm or your home—you, too, 

can look to the leader for lubrication. 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, 








INC. 


LEADER IN LUBRICATION FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


Affiliates: General Petroleum Corporation and Magnolia Petroleum Company 
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What to do about 1955’s 
Dividend Casualties 





(Continued from page 524) 


development is Frisco’s steady ac- 
quisition of the preferred and 
common stocks of the Central of 
Georgia Railway with which it 
connects at Birmingham, Ala., 
and provides a direct route from 
that point to the east coast port of 
Savannah, Ga. The Frisco, last 
December, petitioned the ICC for 
authority to acquire stock con- 
trol of this affiliate, stating that 
while no consolidation or merger 
was planned, the association 
would prove of benefit to both 
roads. 

An added fillip to the long-term 
market possibilities of Frisco’s 
common stock is provided by the 
road’s 50% interest in the New 
Mexico & Arizona Land Co., 
whose properties comprise more 
than 1.3 million acres in the two 
states. Although there have been 
no oil or mineral developments to 
date on these lands, it is believed 
that portions of the total acreage 
have mineral potentials, this be- 
ing substantiated by Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., negotiating 
last June a leasing agreement 
covering 250,000 acres for ex- 
ploration. At present price of 31, 
Frisco common on the basis of 
current dividend, yields 4.8%. 
The stock is worth retaining. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
a leading processor and distribu- 
tor of linseed, tung, soybean and 
other oils, experienced a fall in 
net income for the fiscal year end- 
ed last August 27, to $326,149 
from the previous year’s $2.6 mil- 
lion. This latter sum was equal 
to $2.15 a share as comnared with 
27 cents for fiscal 1955. While 
sales declined by 14.6% and to- 
taled $90.3 million against $105 
million in the preceding 12 
months, the precipitous drop in 
net earnings is attributed to “an 
anomalous situation in soybeans’”’, 
meaning high prices for the end 
products, soybean oil and meal. 
This situation existed despite the 
fact that although there had 
been a heavy production of soy- 
beans, the reluctance of growers 
to bring them to market resulted 
in an artificially high price while 
the existence of an abundant 
supply depressed prices for the 
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end products. Scarcity of supply 
at times caused a reduction of 
plant operations or a complete 
shutdown for short periods with 
the final result for fiscal 1955 end- 
ed last August 27, being a decline 
in net profit to $326,149, or 27 
cents a share, from fiscal 1954 net 
of $2.6 million, equal to $2.15 a 
share. The outlook for fiscal 1956 
is more promising based on U. S. 
Department of Agriculture fore- 
cast of a soybean crop 9% higher 
than last year, and a 3.5% in- 
crease in flaxseed production. An- 
other encouraging factor is the 
expected better European mar- 
ket for soybean and flaxseed 
products. Some improvement has 
already been shown by Spencer 
in the 12 weeks ended last No- 
vember 19, with net income in- 
creasing to $390,405, or 32 cents 
a share from $351,607, or 29 cents 
a share, in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

The company entered the new 
year with strong finances, cur- 
rent assets, including $5.6 million 
in cash, of $24.7 million being 5.3 
times current liabilities of $4.5 
million. Quarterly dividends at 
the reduced rate of 20 cents a 
share should continue. Although 
there does not appear to be any 
immediate possibility of a broad 
improvement in the market price 
of the stock the shares appear 
to be worth retaining over the 
long-term. —END. 





Bank Stocks as Investments 
Today 





(Continued from page 514) 


both branch systems by opening 
new units from time to time. The 
bank serves a widely diversified 
group of customers, large and 
small, in the United States and 
abroad. Earnings. for last year 
amounted to $4.25 per share, 
against $3.38 the year before, 
and cover with a_ considerable 
margin the dividend which was 
raised last fall to a $2.60 annual 
rate. On the present market price 
the yield is about 4 per cent. 


Philadelphia National Bank is, 
as noted earlier, a newcomer 
to the “billion dollar club” in the 
past year, but has long been a 
favorite among conservative in- 
vestors. A number of mergers by 
which small banks were acquired 
during recent years reflect its 
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managemen! 
policy. Another favorable facto)” 


more aggressive 


is the rapid industrial 


many of the country’s leading) 
companies have been expanding! 
their facilities already establi she; 
there or else moving in to buili 
new plants. These development; 
should help to increase the bank’; 
earnings in the future and permit 
some increase in the $5.00 ar nual 
dividend. At the present price of 
this stock, like the other tw 
already mentioned as being par. 
ticularly attractive, the cu’ rent 
yield is around 4 per cent.— EN 





What to do About 
Low-Yield Stocks 





(Continued from page 503 


the sale of such securities in 
order to avoid the risk of «ub. 
stantial market fluctuations is 
seldom made by such investors 

On the other hand, investors of 
average means may have a dif-} 
ferent program, in which the full 
or partial acceptance of profits is 
an essential part, particularly 
when the stocks in question have 
risen to a point affording a small 
yield on the current price and 
which they believe they can sub- 
stitute to advantage by re-invest- 
ing in other issues offering a 
better yield. 

As to Rating T which is de 
signed for investors desiring te 
limit themselves only to the best 
grade, though low-yielding stocks 
(a disadvantage they are willing 
to incur in favor of long-term 
apreciation potentials), we have 
indicated the individual stocks 
which we believe may be so rated. 
However, it should be understood 
that each of these issues has had 
a substantial rise in recent years 
and that the possibilities of a re 
action are by no means no?- 
existent. If the investor feels he 
should not wait, despite this 
hazard, he may utilize the “col 
lar-averaging’”” method which, by 
the more or less systematic em- 
ployment of funds in the same 
issue or issues, would materially 
offer protection. 


Price-Earnings Ratio 


As to the market position of 
low-yield stocks which are in the 


(Please turn to page 528) 


growth|) 
that has been taking place in th) 
Philadelphia-Camden area, wher| 
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“In Just 45 Days, Steel Changed 






My Whole Approach to Farming” 


An Ohio farmer tells a true story of losing five buildings ina fire. 


nd what happened when he replaced them with steel Quonsets... 


**My tenant 
phoned me at 
10 a.m. that 
Sunday and 
exploded: 
“The barn’s 
on FIRE!’ 
“When 


you’reafarm- 





0.) “Bud” Bridgman 
er, you fear 
those words more than almost any- 
thing They really shake you up.” 
Be ore volunteer firemen could 
come -ix miles from Plain City, Ohio, 
five b :ildings on the 360-acre farm of 
0. \ “Bud” Bridgman were a 
blazi: z inferno. 
What Bridgman did 
Abou four days after the fire, Bridg- 
man alled the local Quonset dealer, 
Paul .. Reed, in nearby London, Ohio. 


Sa\s Bridgman today: 

“I'd read about steel Quonsets and 
was convinced they could get me back 
in business quickly.” 

He was right. In just 45 days five 
new steel Quonset buildings—made 
by Stran-Steel Corporation— were 
erected and in use. 

\nd I can tell you now, there are 
many more advantages to my steel 
Quonsets,’”’ Bridgman says. 


How steel works for him 
“There just isn’t anything you can 
say against them. For one thing, I’ve 
got no more worries about fire. These 
stee! Quonsets are really versatile, too. 
Do many jobs. They just about elimi- 
nate maintenance. Protect my crops. 
And do they save time and labor!”’ 

Bridgman’s steel Quonsets include 
a hay storage and self-feeding build- 
ing. a beef cattle shelter, a combina- 
tion ear corn and small grain drying 
and storage building, a machine 
storage building, and a garage and 
machinery repair and service center. 


Quonsets are profit-makers 


Bridgman says his hay storage and 
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self-feeding Quonset, equipped with 
a movable manger, reduces labor. 
“When cattle are comfortable, and 
have hay before them all the time, 
they eat more. And that means more 
dollars when you take them to market. 
“And with post-free construction 
it’s easy to put up the hay, or to use 
the building for any number of farm 
jobs.”’ Bridgman says that with his 
grain-drying and storage Quonset he 
can harvest earlier and reduce the risk 
of bad weather. “‘With facilities to 
dry crops, we can store them—and con- 
trol their moisture content perfectly 
until the market is right for selling.” 


Reduce costs, too 
With his Quonset 
shed, this steel-minded farmer finds 
equipment deterioration is reduced to 
a minimum. And his Quonset garage 
and workshop provides comfortable 
space for farm repair jobs (and an 
automobile and truck, too). 

“I guess you'd sum it up this way,” 
Bridgman says. ‘“These steel Quonset 
buildings work for and work with a 
farmer. Their original cost was less 
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than I expected, and what we gain in 
ease of operation and less labor makes 
a real savings.” 
National's role 
Pioneered by Stran-Steel—a member 
of the family of National Steel Corpo- 
ration—steel Quonset buildings are 
winning wide acceptance as an impor- 
tant ‘“‘working farm. 
Stran-Steel varied 
types also are finding many new appli- 


tool” on the 
buildings of 
cations in industry and commerce. 
Their strength, of course, is steel 
America’s great metal. At 
National Steel it is our constant goal, 
and 


bargain 


through research cooperation 
with our customers, to make better 
better 


America’s industries. 


steels for the products of 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETI 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton 
Steel Company ¢ Stran-Steel Corporation ¢ 
Hanna Lron Ore Company ¢ National Steel 
Products Company ¢ The Hanna Furnace 


Corporation ¢ National Mines Corporation 
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What to do About 
Low-Yield Stocks 





(Continued from page 526) 


good to high-quality category, the 
general statement can be made 
that according to their price- 
earnings ratio (please see first 
column in table) market valua- 
tion is already rather excessive 
in many cases. The degree of ex- 
cess valuation varies, of course, 
among these issues but, as an 
average, over-pricing is at a sub- 
stantial level. Thus, we find these 
stocks, with a few exceptions, 
selling at an average of from 25 
to 40 times earnings. This is 
symptomatic of an _ excessively 
high price level. 

For investors who may desire 
to accept profits, in full or part, 
and who may desire to replace 
these issues with higher-yielding 
stocks of good quality we have 
selected five that, in our opinion, 
are in a sound position and offer 
exceptionally high yields, for 
stocks of this quality, at this time. 
We append a brief comment on 
each of the five of these stocks. 


American Tel. & Tel. A.T.&T., 
at current prices, yields a flat 
5% but, “rights” to subscribe to 
new stock, through the vehicle of 
convertible bonds and which have 
been issued yearly over some 
years, should also be considered 
part of direct or indirect return. 
The company has been analyzed 
many times in these pages and 
most readers are familiar with 
the broad outlines of its progress 
during the years. Of current in- 
terest is the increase in per share 
earnings despite dilution caused 
by the addition of new _ stock 
yearly to the outstanding issue. 
Officials have denied that the 
stock would be split but the ru- 
mors persist. In any case, the 
stock is an excellent holding both 
for income and long-term appre- 
ciation; and would make a suit- 
able replacement for any of the 
issues marked (P) in the table. 


American Tobacco. This old- 
line investment issue is coming 
back into its own after several 
years of reaction in the stock 
market which it shared with 
other tobacco issues as a re- 
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“cancer” 


sult of the so-called 
scare. Now that the effects of the 
adverse publicity have worn off 
and sales have rebounded, the 


investment stature of tobacco 
stocks has improved substantially. 
As a result of the increase in the 
company’s earnings, it is likely 
that the $4.40 dividend will be in- 
creased. In any case, the stock 
offers a yield of 5.4% at current 
prices which is above average for 
issues of this calibre. 


Curtiss-Wright “‘A’’. The great- 
ly improved position of this com- 
pany in recent years has placed 
the “A” stock in a stronger posi- 
tion. Dividends are being covered 
fifteen times over. This would 
seem to place the $2 dividend on 
a firm basis. The current yield is 
5.9%. 


Duquesne Light Co. This stock 
is now available on a 5.2% basis, 
which is considerably above that 
on public utility stocks of similar 
calibre. Higher yields are due to 
the slump in the stock owing to 
the prolonged Westinghouse 
strike which has hit the Pitts- 
burgh area, which Duquesne 
serves. Ending of the strike 
should help to remove any re- 
maining pressure on Duquesne 
stock. The company has achieved 
special prominence by building 
the first atomic power installa- 
tion for private use. Earnings 
have shown a steady uptrend in 
recent years and should resume 
this trend after current labor 
troubles at the Westinghouse 
plant are over. The stock is a 
worth-while holding and would 
make a good relatively conserva- 
tive-type refuge for funds re- 
ceived by accepting profits on the 
stocks rated (P) in our table. 


Norfolk & Western. This road 
has benefited strongly from the 
upsurge in the coal mining in- 
dustry and its earnings for 1955 
are estimated at $6.25 per share, 
a substantial increase over the 
$4.52 per share in 1954. This im- 
proved earnings trend is expected 
to continue for the first few 
months of 1956. In the meantime, 
excellent management, effective 
control over operations, and sub- 
stantial outlays for improving the 
physical plant having been laying 
a strong foundation for earnings. 
Including the 75-cent extra, divi- 
dends are $3.75 per share, on 
which the yield is 6.2°.—END. 
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For Profit and Income 
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1954, reflecting rising appe il ¢ 
drive-in movies in the surmmey 
season, plus temporary aid ‘ro 4 


a 
+ 


the novelty of wide-screen proje.# 
tion. However, a renewed saz he 
gan some months ago, and ‘rai 

estimates put 1955 attenc ane 

around or a little below th: t o 

1954. Foreign movie business i) 
faring relatively well, with T\ 

competition developing 107% 

slowly than has been so ier 

Making special movies for 1 V i: 

no over-all bonanza. Sale c? ji. 

braries of old films for TV use 

with the ice just beginning to ge 

broken on these deals, amc ints 

mostly to one-shot capital g ‘ins 

Movie stocks continue to be iav 

poorly, and basis for a revi rsa 

of this is not foreseeable. 


Unwanted 

At this time General Mctor 
has fallen a maximum of a)ou! 
17% from its 1955 high, Chrysle 
18%, American Motors 34% an 
Studebaker-Packard 35%. While 
they are unwanted, the For 
Motor offering is expected to de: 
big success. The eventual “blood. 
less verdict’ on the marke 
on the latter might be les 
enthusiastic than the initial pub-| 
lie reaction. At some point of de. 
cline, General Motors will be a 
attractive investment, Chrysler a 
good trading buy. The level can- 
not be judged now, and no hurn 
is needed. Meanwhile, we woul 
not press further selling, in viev 
of the substantial adjustment al: 
ready made. We would not, how. 
ever, buy American Motors or 
Studebaker-Packard at any price 
—and, if that view is correct 
they ought to be sold. 


ner 


Splits 

Stock splits set a record in 
1955, with a total number not far 
from double that of 1954. N 
doubt there are more ahead. They 
cannot be predicted with much 
assurance because action depends 
partly on market price, more on 
the leanings of management 
Some managements are not inter- 
ested in increasing the number of 
stockholders. So a few stocks have 
long sold above levels suitable ‘or 
splits—without being snlit. At the 
other extreme, shareholder-con- 
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The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


73 Branches 66 Overseas Branches, 
in Greater New York Offices, and Affiliates 
eoeeeeeeeseeeeeesee#weeee?e 





Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1955 





ASSETS 

Casn, Gotp anp Due rrom Banks . « « $1,616,567,604 
Unitep States Government Opuications. . . — 1,319,313,958 
OBLIGATIONS OF OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES . , 44,951,603 
STATE AND MunicipaL SEcurRITIES. . . . 541,346,809 
Oruen SECURITIES . . . 1. 6s ste teen 148,354,019 
Loans AND Discounts. . . . . . 2.) « «© «~~» 3,1 84,559,907 
Rear Estare Loans anp SecurITIES. . . . . 30,218,301 
Customers’ Liapiniry FoR ACCEPTANCES . . . 42,126,245 
Srock In Feperat Reserve Bank ae. « 15,000,006 

OwNERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
Nr a 7,000,000 
Baum Preness . . . «ss tw we wees 35,961,202 
Irems In TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES a a ae 11,008,921 
OTHER Assets hs ob eee ee ee et 4,887,952 


aki cc ve es ww we we oe See 


LIABILITIES 


DOE Goo bk otic wt we ec ee 6 2 Se 
LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
TT ee . « $63,475,161 

Less: Own ACCEPTANCES IN 

PortTFOLIO . 18,354,147 45,121,014 
Dve To Foreign Centra Banks. . . . 21,909,500 


(In Foreign Currencte 
RESERVES FOR: 
UnearneD Discount ano OTHER UNEARNED 


a 


INCOME e ° ° ° ° ° . . 
Payments Unper AGREEMENT OF MERGE! 

Datep Marcu 1, 1955 a — 216,700 
Inrerest, Taxes, OrHeR ACCRUED 


Berens O90... « « sé we we Ke 34,027 837 
ee eee ee ee a ae 6,000,000 
CapivAL. . 2... wee ee 6$200,000,000 
(70,000,000 Share $20 Par) 
SurpLus. ee, a es 300,000 000 
Unpivipep Prorits. . 60,006 869 $60,006 869 
Pere ia st a so ee fe 2) 001,296,571 
Figure t Overse Branche re as of De r2 
$453,849,290 of United States Government Oblig 1 $22.5 ow 
other assets are pledged t t e Pul and Trust Deposits < ther 
purposes 1 ed pm tted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $32,439,737 





We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1955 “‘Report to Shareholders 
of THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY to anyone who reque:ts it 
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President, The National 
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Trustee, George F. Baker Trust 
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Executive Vice-President, National 
Biscuit Company 
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President. General Foods 
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scious managements have in some 
instances split stocks selling un- 
der 50. Here are some “candi- 
dates” for possible 1956 splits: 
Babcock & Wilcox, Bethlehem 
Steel, Brown Shoe, Continental 
Oil, du Pont, General Foods, In- 


ternational Paper, Kennecott 
Copper, Penney, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams, Texas Co., and Zenith 
Radio. —END 





The Distilling Industry 





(Continued from page 511) 
of this issue. 


National Distillers Products 
Corp., through its deal with Dis- 
tillers Corp.-Seagrams, took an- 
other step in carrying out its 
program of letting go of less 
profitable properties to permit 
further expansion in chemicals 
in which it has grown steadily 
in the past five years. Its U.S.I. 
Division has become an impor- 
tant chemical producer — am- 
monia, nitric acid and nitrogen 
solutions. Current plans call for 
erection of a 60,000 ton capacity 
phosphoric acid plant adjacent to 
the Tuscola, Ill., chemical plant 
where a new reforming unit was 
put into operation last November 
for the production of hydrogen 
from natural gas. National’s posi- 
tion in chemicals is broadened 
further by its 60° ownership of 
National Petro-Chemicals Corp., 
operating the Tuscola petrochemi- 
cal plant for the production from 
natural gas of liquefied petroleum 
gases, and a new polyethylene 
plant which when in full produc- 
tion will be capable of turning 
out about 26 million pounds a 
vear. 

Obviously, National Distillers 
continued and rapid expansion in 
chemicals is giving it increasing 
stature in that industry. At the 
same time the company maintains 
its position as one of the leaders 
in the distilling industry, being 
noted for its straight and bonded 
whiskies, including some of the 
best-selling brands such as “Old 
Crow”, “Old Taylor’, and “Old 
Grandad”. 

In the 9 months to last Sept. 
30, net earnings amounted to 
$10.8 million. This represented a 
gain of 12% over net earnings 
of $9.6 million in the like period 
of the previous year, and after 
preferred dividends net for the 
common stock was equal to $1.10 
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compared with 95 cents a year 
ago. It is expected that results 
for the final quarter of 1955 will 
show an extension of this im- 
provement, but it is not believed 
that there is a possibility of any 
immediate increase in the current 
dividend rate of $1 annually. The 
common stock, currently priced 
at 22, yields 4.5%. The poten- 
tials of National’s growth in the 
chemical industry give the com- 
mon stock attraction because of 
its long-term growth possibilities. 

—END 





President’s State of Union 
Message 





(Continued from page 485) 


dently can. It is essential, in the 
sound management of the Gov- 
ernment’s finances, that we be 
mindful of our enormous national 
debt and of the obligation we have 
toward future Americans to re- 
duce that debt whenever we can 
appropriately do so. Under condi- 
tions of high peacetime prosper- 
ity, such as now exist, we can 
never justify going further into 
debt to give ourselves a tax cut 
at the expense of our children. So, 
in the present state of our finan- 
cial affairs, I earnestly believe 
that a tax cut can be deemed justi- 
fiable only when it will not un- 
balance the budget, a budget 
which makes provision for some 
reduction, even though modest, in 
our national debt.” 

The White House saves for a 
special message its proposals for 
Social Security Act improvements 
but promises “further expansion 
of coverage and other steps which 
can be wisely taken at this time.” 
The democrats pledge: “A Social 
Security bill reducing the age 
limit for women to receive bene- 
fit payments, and extending cov- 
erage to most self-employed 
groups.” 

Ike has repeated his recom- 
mendation for Federal reinsur- 
ance or other steps to cushion the 
expenses of illness. Johnson wants 
a health program, with research, 
grants for hospitals and other 
aids not delineated. 


Aid for Schools and Highways 


Federal aid for schools is a mu- 
tual objective. The President 
speaks out for a method to ease 
the classroom deficit and will pro- 


THE 


pose a 
special message. 

The urgency of a national high. 
way bill is stressed by President 
Eisenhower but he indicates ny 
disposition to retreat from the 


five-year program in g i 





bond-financing method by wich | 
states would pay off the costs over 


a period of years. Johnson 5€€s | 


the objective as a demanding and 
essential one, but he prefers the 
Gore Bill approach: start the pro. 
gram and then work out the rey- 
enue scheme—obviously a s)} ift- 
ing-to-Washington. 





On the subject of conservation, 


Ike asks immediate action on the 
Colorado River Storage Pro. ect 
and on the Frying Pan-Arkar sas 
Project. Senator Johnson went 
along on these and added: higher 
dam at Hells Canyon, Niagira 
development, Washita-Oklahc ma 
Project, Ventura, Cal., project. 
Passamaquoddy tidal survey, «nd 
New England development proj- 
ect. The lists will be made een 
more alike if Congress indorses 
the President’s proposal for levis- 
lation to permit Federal part ci- 
pation in small projects under 
primary sponsorship of states and 
cities, and goes along on his clis- 
sifications of federal-state pro- 
grams. 

The democratic leader calls 
flatly for “disaster insurance to 
protect our people from the rav- 
ages of nature.” The President 
does likewise, but asks that dis- 
aster assistance legislation first be 
overhauled to wipe out inequities 
in state contributions. A special 
message is promised. 

Federal aid for economically 
depressed areas is on the agenda 
of both parties. Each concedes the 
need for thorough preliminary 
study preceding a program of 
Federal participation. 

The President asks cooperative 
effort to maintain a modern ef.- 
fective military force in man- 
power and material, and a con- 
tinuing effort to make new friends 
and hold old ones diplomatically, 
with attendant aids to friendly 
countries. These were not touched 
upon by Johnson but are declared 
democratic party objectives, with 
reservations as to methods. It 
seems clear that the democrats 
will place themselves on public 
record as favoring a bi-partisan 
foreign policy, and attack Secre- 
tary Dulles’ administration of it. 

Again, only methods separate 
the two parties on aid to smal! 

(Please turn to page 532) 
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_ More of these signs 
are going up all over 
the Northwest 
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On January Ist, over 400 service stations of W. H. Barber 
Company and its jobbers in Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, 
and the Dakotas, started selling the branded products of 
The Pure Oil Company. 

Although PURE has been marketing its products in this 
area for over a quarter of a century, the acquisition of the 
marketing facilities of the Barber Company rounds out 
PURE distribution in this important area which is tributary 
to PURE’s recently acquired Lemont, Illinois, refinery. 

Finished products from Lemont are now moved economi- 
cally through the new Badger Pipeline into Wisconsin, or by 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


Producer © Refiner © Transporter © Marketer 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, IIinois 
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PURE products now sold throu 
hundreds of additional outlets 


barge up the Mississippi to marine storage and terminal 
facilities in lowa and Minnesota. This storage capacity has 
been increased by 35 million gallons, and flexibility of dis 
tribution provided, as a result of the Barber acquisition 

The addition of the Barber facilities is another important 
step forward in PURE’s aggressive growth program. 
Throughout its entire marketing area, the continual build 
ing and remodeling of service stations at strategic locations 
is making it convenient for more and more motorists to 
“Be sure with Pure’’. 


Be sure 
with Pure 














President’s State of Union 
Message 





(Continued from page 530) 


business, sharing of government 
contracts, improve lot for veter- 
ans and their families, public 
quotas, improved international 
housing, liberalized immigration 
trade. 

Bracketed into a paragraph 
with numerous other propositions 
of a general nature is one which 
may build a legislative highpoint 
this year: 

“The Administration will short- 
ly propose legislation to assure 
adequate disclosure of the finan- 
cial affairs of each employee pen- 
sion and welfare plan and to af- 
ford substantial protection to 
their beneficiaries.” END. 





Low Labor-Cost Companies 





(Continued from page 495) 


to handle, process and test the en- 
gines as they pass along. Other 
producers have indicated that 
they plan to follow suit by equip- 
ping their own installations in a 
similar manner. 

Progress in this direction has 
been much more rapid in activities 
which specialize in processing of 
materials that flow along produc- 
tion lines such as in the case of 
chemicals, drugs and petroleum. 
Metered readings are taken con- 
stantly during the time of manu- 
facturing and corrective informa- 
tion is fed back when readings 
diverge from pre-set tolerances 
indicating that inaccuracies are 
occurring. 

In intermittent manufacturing 
activities like machining and as- 
sembly of manufactured parts, 
automatic quality checking be- 
comes more difficult, complicating 
the problem of developing equip- 
ment that would handle the prod- 
uct and simultaneously correct 
deviations from desired quality 
specifications as they happen. 


Factor of ‘‘Automation’”’ 


Of course, the word “automa- 
tion” is a rather recent invention 
to describe a revolution which has 
been under way for many years 
under different names. Thus, im- 
provements in efficiency by com- 
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bining several manufacturing 
operations into one, the duty of 
materials handling and improved 
quality checking all fall under the 
general heading of automation. 

General Motors Corp., for ex- 
ample, has been able to fight ris- 
ing wage costs by increasing 
productivity sharply since the 
end of World War II. In the pe- 
riod between 1947 and 1954, the 
company’s hourly rated employes 
had their base pay increased from 
$1.50 an hour to $2.27 hourly. 
Weekly wages jumped from $60 
in 1947 to more than $91 in 1954. 
A larger number of employes 
swelled the auto giant’s total pay- 
roll to $2,610 million in 1954 from 
$1,200 million in 1947, a gain of 
2.2 times. But, higher prices and 
more deliveries helped the com- 
pany increase its sales 2.6 times 
during the corresponding period 
with the 1954 sales totaling 
$9,824 million in contrast to the 
$3,815 million at the start of the 
eight year period. 

Payrolls in 1954 accounted for 
28 per cent of the sales that year. 
With the big jump in sales in 
1955, it is probable that the com- 
pany was able to improve con- 
siderably on that showing. 

The cost impact of rising wages 
has been an important burden, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co. reports. But continued heavy 
expenditures for plant improve- 
ments over the past ten years 
have tended to minimize part of 
this cost burden by providing 
significantly higher levels of out- 
put, while man-hours worked 
have remained relatively con- 
stant. 

Even so, labor charges bear 
heavily against West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper, amounting to 
about 30 per cent compared to 
about 23 per cent for Inter- 
national Paper and 21 per cent 
for Container Corp. 

Among the aircraft companies, 
Boeing and Grumman maintain 
relatively low labor costs, with 
Boeing averaging about 30 per 
cent and Grumman 27 per cent 
against 37 per cent for Douglas. 

U. S. Steel and Bethlehem rank 
among those steel companies with 
relatively heavy payroll burdens. 
For U. S. Steel, the wage cost 
amounts to about 40 per cent of 
sales while the Bethlehem take 
is 37 per cent. National Steel en- 
joys a conservative 25 per cent 
while Armco and Youngstown 
Sheet each use about 28 per cent 
of revenues to pay for labor. 
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Volume of output has an ip. 
portant bearing on the relative 
burden of wage costs in almoy 
every case. During periods of rig 
ing activity, it is almost impo 
sible for an able management t 
keep overhead under control a 
men and machine are used to th 
best of their ability. The rea! tes 
though, comes when sales di 
pulling down the rate of outpy 
while efficiency drags. When this 
happens, the best producers j 
each group will be in the mos 
advantageous position to ste}, ou} 
ahead of competitors. The mar.) 
ginal companies whose costs an? 
relatively high and inflexible fini) 
that they are unable to make af 
profit at the slower pace oi acj 
tivity and at lower prices \ hile) 
the more efficient ones can ac just 
their operations to minimize the! 
impact of competition. 

Producers with low labor cost; 
will certainly have an advant ie. 
ous position during any period: 
of recession or adjustment u henry 
sellers are scrambling for the rey 
duced volume of available orcers.§ 

— END! 
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(Continued from page 492 
small gain, or perhaps no gan 
at all in 1956, owing to special 
conditions (a lower level of hous- 
ing starts, and some decline in 
the movement of general mer. 
chandise in the last half of the 
year). For the industry in gen- 
eral, however, the year should set 
new earnings records at an im- 
posing level. 


PETROLEUM — In 1955, the 
petroleum industry enjoyed an in- 
crease in aggregate demand (both 
domestic and foreign) of over 7%, 
slightly better than the historical 
rate of increase. Prices and mar- 
gins improved, and earnings were 
at very satisfactory levels. Year- 
end stocks are quite moderate, 
and are being held in line by 
heavy fuel demands owing to un- 
seasonably low temperatures. For 
the year, refinery operations have 
averaged about 92% of capacity, 
a sharp improvement over 1954, 
but still lower than 1951 and 1952. 
Runs to stills have averaged about 
225 million barrels monthly, an in- 
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Product Problem? 


Ask Armour 


Has this ever occurred to you: Even though 
Armour and Company is best-known as one 
of the nation’s leading meat packers, you 
can draw on the wealth of experience 
Armour has to offer in many divergent fields. 
For example, chemicals, adhesives, coated 
abrasives, ammonia, glycerine, curled 
hair for upholstery, leather products and 
fertilizers. 

Armour research has also made many 


contributions to medicine, through impor- 
tant developments such as Acthar (A.C.T.H. 
Armour) and many other life-saving phar- 
maceuticals. 

Next time you are faced with a product 
problem in either the food or non-food cate- 
gory, perhaps the Armour research and de- 
velopment approach will help you find the 
best solution. In any event, it will pay you 


to ASK ARMOUR. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices + Chicago 9, Illinois 


————- ARMOUR AND COMPANY makes more than 2,000 products for homes, farms and industry - 


Beef, Lamb, Veal and Pork « Smoked Meats « Flash Frozen Meats + Canned Foods « Sausage * Butter + * Cheese and Poultry « Lard and Shorten 
icals « Coated Abrasives « Curled Hair « Glycerine * Industrial and Household Soaps *« Pharmaceuticals eterinary Medicines * Leather * Wool « 


es * Ammonia « Chem 
nimal Feed Ingredients 
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crease of about 15 million barrels 
over 1954, and easily the highest 
on record. 

For 1956 a further gain in total 
petroleum demand, and in the 
total revenues of producing and 
marketing companies, is expected, 
although the gain may not be in 
the 7% range achieved in 1955. 
Domestic gasoline consumption in 
1956 should benefit very markedly 
from the sharp increase in the 
number of cars on American 
roads resulting from the 7.4 mil- 
lion new car sales of 1955. (In 
1955, domestic gasoline consump- 
tion averaged about 110 million 
barrels per month, or roughly 
35% more than in 1950.) Fuel oil 
demand (both distillate and resi- 
dual), after showing little gain in 
the first half of 1955, advanced 
sharply in the last half. Lubricant 
demand ran moderately ahead of 
1954 throughout the year. 

In 1956, further moderate in- 
creases are expected in automo- 
tive, home and industrial fuels, 
and in lubricants. Prices, which 
firmed during 1955, are expected 
to rise further in 1956, partly be- 
cause of expected strength in the 
price of crude itself. 

Despite increasing development 
and exploration costs, and 
heavy anticipated capital outlays, 
amounting to close to $5 billion 
annually, the industry’s cash posi- 
tion in 1956 should be exception- 
ally well maintained, and dividend 
policy is likely to be liberal. 


MERCHANDISING — Retail- 
ers are confronted with the for- 
midable task of improving on the 
best year in their history. A ma- 
jor problem in their drive to top 
the record showing of 1955 is 
keeping expenses down so that 
improvement in sales volume is 
translated into higher net profits. 
In good years and bad, the trade 
often finds that an inability to 
curtail direct and indirect ex- 
penses impairs profit showing. In 
1955, retailers made encouraging 
progress in trimming expenses. 
Operating expenses for the typi- 
cal store were 0.2% lower than in 
the preceding year in relation to 
sales. If this cut appears minute, 
its real significance can be meas- 
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ured by the fact that reductions 
in expenses were the biggest fac- 
tor in making profits 27% higher 
in the first nine months of last 
year, compared with the 1954 
period. 

The trend to higher wages, of 
course, poses a threat to cost-cut- 
ting. Stores were able to reduce 
payroll expense last year largely 
through greater use of self-ser- 
vice techniques. 

On another front, the problem 
promises to be of longer-range 
duration. This is the severe com- 
petition from the price-cutters, or 
discount houses, as they are 
known to the public. Although the 
idea of Fair-Trade merchandising 
dies hard, more and more stores 
have been fighting fire with fire. 
There is a growing trend on the 
part of oid-line retailers to cut 
their own prices of “branded” 
goods with no strong objection 
from manufacturers. 

The year ahead also should see 
unprecedented growth for branch 
stores. More and more, consumers 
prefer to shop in outlying areas 
that provide ample parking space 
for cars. While in past years the 
mere establishment of suburban 
branches was considered suffi- 
cient, the need for even larger 
branches now has become evi- 
dent. 

On the basis of current busi- 
ness, which has pared retail in- 
ventories sharply, buying should 
be substantial for the spring sea- 
son. Almost full employment and 
high consumer income are factors 
that should encourage retailers. 
However, retailers are not in- 
clined to deviate from a policy of 
frequent re-ordering and quick 
turnover, which carries a mini- 
mum of risk. Such practices have 
worked well in a boom period and, 
although it may appear short- 
sighted in the sense that mer- 
chants are not taking full advan- 
tage of opportunities, it is not 
likely that this cautiousness will 
be abandoned. 


From the above analysis of the 
position and outlook for 19 of the 
major industries, it should be evi- 
dent that, so far as the earlier 
period of the year is concerned, 
practically all industries, with the 
exception of automobiles, princi- 
pally, and housing, to a lesser ex- 
tent, will maintain the sume level 
of large volume of production and 
sales witnessed toward the close 
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of 1955. While, it would be dig [U¢ 
cult to forecast too far into th 
future, evidence is accumulating 
that the forward trend of busines 
should taper off, possibly soni 
time during the second quarter 





Third quarter prospects are to™ - 
dim to visualize at this poin® byl snd 
if a downward trend is estab] she) ene 
in the second quarter, it is obviouwy of pt 
that such a trend would be carriejy) ated 
into the following period.—END 9 ; a 
«JL 
= ew 
Men of Faith and Genius) ted 
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i 
chairman. He served in this ca 
pacity for the next five year: rel 
tiring in 1953 to a less active roku 
as chairman of the executive «om. 
mittee. Last April, Mr. Dak 
withdrew entirely from active 
service as an officer, but continue: 
to serve as a member of the 
board. 

A measure of his value to (uli 
may be gleaned from the fact ‘hat 
in his 22-year tenure of office as 
president and chairman, _ total 
assets rose from $481 million t 
over $1.6 billion, while net worth 
rose from $340 million to nearly 
$1.1 billion. Meanwhile, working 
capital more than tripled. It was 
during this time, too, that Gulf 
became one of the major inter. 
national oil companies. Although 
Gulf had interests in Mexico and 
Venezuela prior to 1931, it now 
has world-wide operations in ex- 
ploration and production, as well 
as in marketing. 

Throughout the steady rise inf 
his personal fortunes, Mr. Drake? 
never has been too busy to put 
aside individual duties to serve 
the nation. During World War IL 
he was a member of the Petro- 
leum Industry War Council and, 
since the end of the war, until 
last September, served as a mem- 
ber of the National Petroleum 
Council. There are other services 
to the community too numerous 
to cite. | 


Donald Wills Douglas—Brook- 
lyn-born Donald Douglas can 
move fast—starting in the air- 
craft business with assets of 
$600 and going on to establish 
Douglas Aircraft Co. as leader 
of a vast industry. He also can 
move slowly—to his advantage 
and that of this nation, as his 
timing in the production of com- 
(Please turn to page 536) 
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consumer. This expansion includes the giant 
ew Delaware “Flying A” refinery sched- 
‘ed to go into operation late in the year. 
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1e “Flying A”’ will loom even larger in the year 
standing for quality...quality that now 
petroleum progress—as Tide Water Associ- 
ed expands all its operations from well to 


eminent...as the Company’s refini 


Oil gives you Highest 
Octane 
Greater Gasoline mileage! 
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TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
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LOOMING LARGER ON THE ROADS 


The symbol of the “Flying A” has long been out- 


is bril- 


liantly exemplified in today’s great “Flying A” 
Ethyl gasoline and in the new Veedol 10-30 
Motor Oil. This quality will continue pre- 
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distribution achieve new heights in 1956. 
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mercial jet planes attests all too 
well. 

It is a fact, often forgotten, 
that the British were permitted 
to take the lead in this field and, 
typically un-British, they moved 
before they were ready, with ca- 
lamitous results. Not until last 
year, when he was persuaded that 
his company was ready, did Mr. 
Douglas move into the commer- 
cia] jet field. And when he moved, 
it was on a big scale, assuring 
this country of a position as the 
foremost power in commercial jet 
aviation. The wartime contribu- 
tions of his giant company are 
too familiar to need recounting, 
especially in the field of trans- 
ports. If you traveled by air dur- 
ing the war, in any theatre, it 
is likely that you rode a Douglas 
job, since the company produced 
about a sixth of the total weight 
of planes made in this country 
during World War II. A few 
years hence you may be making 
a six-hour hop to Europe in a 
safe jet plane built by a company 
whose president and chairman 
has the vision, enterprise and 
courage, along with the patience, 
that typify American business 
leadership at its best. 

About the Douglas leadership, 
there is no doubt. Of the approxi- 
mately 5,000 aircraft of all makes 
and of all manufacturers and all 
nations operating in scheduled 
service, about one-half belong to 
the Douglas winged family. While 
his company has bulked large in 
a generation that has known only 
war, hot and cold, Donald Doug- 
las believes the airplane will at- 
tain even greater stature when, 
in the words of Tennyson, “the 
war drums throb no longer and 
the battle flags are furled.” He 
regards the airplane as a device 
to bring closer to each other all 
nations and races and to place 
any city or village on earth with- 
in a few hours’ journey from any 
other. 


Morse Grant Dial—While Mr. 
Dial presides over the second 
largest chemical company in the 
land, decisions at Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. are always 
unanimous. His reasoning: 
“When you have more new things 
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than you have money, you don’t 
do anything unless the reasons 
are overpowering and you all 
agree.” This, of course, is the 
committee system, highly suited 
to technology enterprise, whose 
growth is maintained by research 
that embraces. practically all 
known sciences. 

The men who pace the hun- 
dreds of manufacturing opera- 
tions and subdivisions of Union 
Carbide are granted wide auton- 
omy. But the man responsible for 
activating the brain of this or- 
ganism is so mixed up in group 
cogitation of what will happen in 
the future that it is difficult to 
define precisely what he is doing 
today. The job of Mr. Dial is not 
to innovate but to mesh group 
effort. It is a post that requires 
great vision, entailing investment 
of large sums in products that 
will pay off in the next genera- 
tion of executives. 

Although he holds a degree in 
mechanical engineering and spent 
a decade of his business life out- 
side the chemical field (most of 
the time with International Shoe 
Co., where he rose to sales mana- 
ger), Mr. Dial swiftly learned 
that the chemists’ rule of thumb 
for simple projects is 10 years 
between test tube and tank car. 
He joined Union Carbide in 1929 
as sales supervisor for the mar- 
keting of Pyrofax gas. He became 
manager of the Vinylite division 
in 1934, when the company was 
beginning to assume a large role 
in plastics production. It took 
Vinylite 12 years to hit a market. 

Whatever Union Carbide is, it 
is not a one-man operation. Mr. 
Dial believes that far more im- 
portant than any ideas the presi- 
dent may have is the overriding 
necessity to bring together the 
ideas of his fellow-managers. He 
feels it would be “‘very hard” to 
identify the accomplishments of 
Union Carbide with any indivi- 
dual. Mr. Dial, in the tradition 
of Union Carbide presidents, is 
self-effacing. Group effort is so 
important that executives refer 
to the company as “the com- 
munity.” This man who, in the 
final analysis, is responsible for 
the creation of prices, products 
and markets, believes: “Good 
judgment comes down to confi- 
dence in men and what they can 


do.” 


Eugene G. Grace—Only the late 
Charles M. Schwab, founder of 
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Bethlehem Steel Corp., ran 
with Mr. Grace as a vital inf 
ence in the development of t 
company to the No. 2 positiy 
among steel producers. Mr. Grap 
like Mr. Schwab, is one of the lag 
great individualistic executiy 
types, who abounded in the 194 
Century. He has served as preg 
dent or chairman of the boay 
of Bethlehem for 43 of his # 
years with Bethlehem and j, 
predecessor company. Althoug) 
now approaching 80 years oi ag 
Mr. Grace, as chairman, sti 
exerts a powerful influence ove 
the affairs of the company. 

In the Bethlehem tradition ¢ 
always having a highly traine 
understudy for each importap 
post, Arthur B. Homer, 20 veang 
younger than Mr. Grace, ha 
served as president since 194 
The industry and _ investmer 
community used to wonder wha! 
would happen to Bethlehem whem 
the strong hand of Mr. Schwat 
was no longer at the helm. Thel 
now wonder in many places what 
will happen when Mr. Grace is 
no longer present. This is not sur. 
prising, since only two top me 
have directed its destinies from 
the beginning. But they tend t 
overlook the Grace policy of prof 
motion from within, which has 
resulted in less turnover of ex] 
ecutive talent than almost am 
company of comparable size. Aj 
director of Bethlehem, as another 
example, is not a director of an 
other corporation. Mr. Grace has 
brought to the board only thosef 
men who are officers of the com> 
pany and who give their full time 
to Bethlehem. Nearly all live in 
Bethlehem, lunch together ané 
constitute a closely-knit society 
Mr. Grace takes pride in “the big- 
gest little business in America.” 

His tenacity in striving for an 
objective is legendary. As far 
back as 1930 the courts enjoined 
a merger between Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and Bethlehem 
Mr. Grace is still fighting t 
merge the two companies, al- 
though few realize how long Mr 
Grace has sought to combine the 
pair. Youngstown has always had 
two obvious lures for Mr. Grace 
—its Chicago plant and its ore 
coal reserves. 

Even without Youngstown, Mr. 
Grace has managed to advance 
the fortunes of Bethlehem spec- 
tacularly. The company has regis- 
tered a particularly impressive 
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It’s actually easy to save money — when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3° per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Savings Bonds regularly where you bank. 


His calling card had 
claws on it 


Li THER KELLY lied about his age and got 
into the army at 15. They sent him West in 
1865. and he stayed. 

He liked the wilderness. Game abounded. 
In Trappers’ Lake, “trout were so thick they 
obscured the bottom.” 

Hostile Indians were also pretty thick. But 
when two tried ambushing him, he killed 
both with his Henry .44. 

He learned Sioux and sign language. 

One day, he visited General Miles, send- 
ing a huge fierce-clawed bear’s paw to Miles 
as his calling card. Miles made him chief 
scout against the Sioux. 


But by 1885, the country was taming 
down, and Yellowstone Kelly left it. 

Two decades later, Teddy Roosevelt 
praised the heroic treasurer of Surigao in 
the Philippines who saved the town from 
outlaws. Name: Luther S. Kelly. 

Yellowstone Kelly's body now rests at 
Kelly Mountain in Montana. But his restless, 
pioneering spirit lives on in the heart of 
today’s America. For it is the trail-blazing 
courage of 165 million people that makes 
America great, and that provides the real 
strength behind one of the world’s finest 
investments: our country’s Savings Bonds. 

Why not guard your security with this 
strength? Invest in U.S. Series E Savings 
Bonds. And hold on to them! 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 


Advertising Council and the Magazine 


Publishers of America. 
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gain in earning power in the 
postwar decade. Operating profit 
margins have been among the 
best in the industry. The empire 
that Grace carried to new heights 
has an annual ingot capacity of 
some 20 million tons—larger than 





many European countries and 
about equal to England’s total 
capacity. 


Il. W. Wilson—lIn the book of 
vital statistics he is listed as 
Irving White Wilson. In his own 
and other fields he is known as 
Mr. Aluminum. With the excep- 
tion of World War I years dur- 
ing which he achieved the rank 
of major in the Army’s chemical 
warfare branch, his entire life 
has been associated with the 
aluminum industry to which he 
has contributed in boundless 
measure to its growth and 
development. His ascent to the 
top job in Alcoa, while not mete- 
oric, was a steady upward move- 
ment from the time he entered 
the company’s employ following 
graduation from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where 
he majored in electrochemistry. 
Within 11 years he had become 
vice president in charge of oper- 
ations and the youngest officer 
in the company. 

As president of Alcoa since 
1951, I. W. Wilson would dis- 
claim full credit for Alcoa’s great 


growth in production capacity 
and earning power under a 
major expansion program, 


started in 1951, and involving to 
the end of 1954, capital expendi- 
tures of about $360 million. He 
will insist that those around him 
share in the credit. One of his 
great attributes is his regard for 
the dignity of the individual and 
the value of morale which he 
believes has contributed immea- 
surably to the fortunes of Alcoa. 
To quote Mr. Wilson: “An in- 
dustrial corporation has charac- 
ter, just like an individual. I like 
to think Alcoa’s first quality is 
integrity and the willingness to 
consider the other man’s point 
of view. Our people have been 
brought up in a school of very 
real interest in their work. They 
have an urge beyond the willing- 
ness to put forth their best 
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efforts toward the company’s 
objectives.” 

As for Mr. Aluminum, himself, 
he carries this spirit to his work 
for the nation and the various 
communities in which Alcoa is di- 
rectly interested. He is a member 
of the Visiting Committee of the 
Department of Naval Architec- 
ture and Marine Engineering, 
and the Department of Metal- 
lurgy. In Pittsburgh, he is a 
member of the Advisory Council 
of the Allegheny Conference 
on Community Development, the 
Citizen’s Committee of educa- 
tional television station WQED, 
advisory committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial and Con- 
struction Exposion, the Commun- 
ity Chest of Allegheny County, 
and the Board of Managers of the 
Children’s Hospital of Pittsburgh. 


Eugene Holman — Although 
Texas-born, Eugene Holman 
stumbled onto his calling by the 
merest chance. The chairman of 
the board and chief executive 
officer of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) decided to study geology 
because it would give him the re- 
quired credits for a master’s de- 
gree in science. His ambition was 
to be a civil engineer. Convinced 
by a professor that there was 
greater opportunity in geology, 
the one-time odd-jobs boy of the 
livery stable and feed store went 
on te seek—and sometimes dis- 
cover—oil in Texas, Mexico, Cuba 
and the West Indies. 

Gene Holman, as he is known 
to his associates, served as an 
aerial photographer in World 
War I, returned to geology and, 
finally, became an executive in 
the world’s largest oil company. 
It might be more accurate to say 
that he heads an empire, con- 
sidering the world-wide rami- 
fications of Standard of Jersey. 
He is unusually fitted for such a 
task, being a forthright cam- 
paigner for world cooperation, 
industrial peace and a minimum 
of governmental control of busi- 
ness. Moreover, Mr. Holman is 
recognized by business and labor 
alike as a progressive, inter- 
national-minded individual. He 
could point with pride to his 
company’s record — no major 
strikes since 1915. He feels deeply 
that labor and management must 
settle their own differences with- 
out running to the government. 
The Holman philosophy may be 
summed up in the four challenges, 
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he feels, Americans must face 
democracy is to survive: 

“The first is a moral and spiri 
ual challenge. We must re-estg) 
lish the belief that honesty a 
integrity are ends in themselye 
The second is to raise the stan 
ard of living throughout 
world. This is the challenge ¢ 
production. The third is the cha 
lenge to individual responsi ili 
The fourth is the challenze ; 
achieve world cooperation YW 
must find it. The only alterratiy 
is mass destruction.” 

One way of measuring ¢ eo 
poration is by its money-m iking 
ability—and Standard of J arse 
has that ability. Instead of s..yiy 
“making money,” Mr. Hce'ma 
prefers to think of his con pang 
as “creating wealth.” Some pe 
ple believe that in order jor 
company or person to nak 
money, another group or p-rso 
must lose it. That theory si np} 
is not true in this age of cre tiv 
capitalism, as the record of S ané. 
ard of Jersey under Mr. Ho ma 
attests. — EN 
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larger and more efficient faims 
There will unquestionably bk 
more people looking for jobs i 
industry. 

Since price supports in Canad: 
have been on a much lower an 
more realistic level than in this 
country, the Canadian farmer has 
been able to meet growing com- 
petition in the world markets bet- 
ter than the United State 
farmer. However, our policy of 
unloading some of our farm sur- 
pluses on world markets at al- 
most any cost is being watched 
with great apprehension. Al- 
though Canada may be blessed by) 
bountiful crops in the future, 
agriculture especially in the Prai- 
ries Provinces is bound to remain 
a sore spot in the economic pic- 
ture. 


Dependence on U. S. Market and 
the Canadian Dollar 


In summarizing it may be en- 
phasized once more that Cana- 
dian economy’s' unexpectecly 

(Please turn to page 540) 
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Much of Procter & Gamble’s present success stems from research started 





ten or more years ago... and the future promises to follow the same pattern 


During the past year, Procter & Gamble in- 
troduced five new products to the housewives 
of America: A new shortening, a new tooth- 
paste, two new detergents and a new shampoo. 
A brand of peanut butter has also been added 
to the Company’s growing list of products. 

While they were all introduced within about 
a year, their development in some cases took 
ten years or more. Each represents the final 
result of research, planning, testing and re- 
testing over a long period of time. 


This continuing program of product devel- 
opment gives Procter & Gamble the ability to 
adjust to new conditions and new demands as 
they occur. It is part and parcel of the Com- 
pany’s growth and progress—and in it lies the 
Company’s greatest promise for future success. 

* * * 

And Procter & Gamble has long madea prac- 
tice of sharing its success with its employees 
through Guaranteed Employment, Pension 
and Profit-Sharing Plans and other benefits. 


Procter & Gamble 


CRISCO . FLUFFO - BIG TOP PEANUT BUTTER 
OXYDOL - DASH - PINK DREFT 
JOY + GLEEM - CREST - DUZ - SPIC & SPAN 
LAVA - DRENE - PRELL - SHASTA 











BIG TOP SALTED PEANUTS - TIDE - BLUE CHEER 

CASCADE - IVORY FLAKES - IVORY SNOW 

IVORY SOAP - CAMAY - LiLT - PARTY CURL 
P&G WHITE NAPHTHA - PIN-IT 























AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


explains why the 
i} area we serve 
offers so much 
opportunity 
to industry. 















Write for 
FREE 
COPY 

Box 899, 

Dept. $, 

Salt Lake 

City 10, 


UTAH POWER 


& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors to- 
day declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 45 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of the Company, pay- 
able March 5, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at close of 


business January 27, 1956. 
c. L. SWIM, 
January 10, 1956 Secretory 








@| AMERICAN 


| VISCOSE 
AVISCO | CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


the American Viscose 


Corporation at their regular meeting 


Directors of 


on January 4, 1956, declared a divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50¢) per share on 
the common stock, payable on Febru- 
ary 1, 1956, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on January 
18, 1956. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 


Vice President and Treasurer 
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Canadian Economic 
Trend in 1956 





(Continued from page 538) 


rapid recovery from the 1954 dol- 
drums to new record levels has 
been brought about largely by 
(one) new developmental proj- 
and (two) unprecedented 
demand for industrial raw ma- 
terials from Western Europe and 


| above all from the United States. 


In general, the dependence of Ca- 


| nada’s prosperity on the United 


| States has increased, and this de- 
| velopment is causing apprehen- 


| United States 


| trary, as our resources 
| depleted, we shall be more than 
| ever dependent upon Canada, as 


sion among some Canadians who 
would like to see their country 
more independent economically. 

There is nothing in the current 
picture that indicates that the 
purchases from 
Canada will decline. On the con- 
become 


is already the case with news- 


| print and paper and some non- 
| ferrous 
| merchandise exports to this coun- 


metals. Canada’s 1955 
try are expected to total $2,600 
million, $250 million more than in 
1954. However, Canadian imports 
from the United States have been 
rising even faster. For 1955 they 
may come to $3,450 million, or 
$500 million more than in 1954. 


| At the same time Canadian tour- 


ists although fewer in number 
than U.S. visitors in Canada are 
apparently splurging here on 
gadgets and semi-luxuries, and 
their spending here in 1955 may 
be as much as $100 million more 
than U.S. tourist spending in 
Canada. 

All this and the rising interest 
and dividend payments on U.S. 
investments point to an unprece- 
dented Canadian deficit in cur- 
rent transactions with the United 
States. The decline in the pre- 
mium which the Canadian dollar 
commanded in terms of U.S. 
funds and which once stood at 
$1.0314 is indicative of lessening 
demand for the Canadian dollar 
despite a still considerable flow 
of U.S. direct investment funds 
to Canada. A year ago Canadian 
monetary authorities deliberately 
foliowed a policy of “monetary 
ease” in order to discourage Ca- 


| nadian borrowing in New York 


and American interest in Cana- 


| dian bonds with an object of 
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helping the Canadian exported 


More recently the Canadian 
thorities fearing inflation » 
turned to more restrictive polig¢j 
but the Canadian dollar actual) 








Snotive ind 


‘these inte 
Bially offse 
he Hobbs ¢ 
ng figures 


lost ground even though the difAugus' an¢ 
count rate was raised twice, [ehe sharp 
There can be little doubt aboypps COmPAa™ 
Canada’s economy moving t» sti a bee 
higher levels in 1956. Bu* thygn the com 
rate of expansion may be lew!VISIO'>- 
than in 1955 and concentrated jj) Fourth 4 
the primary industry sector U;jgfor 1 0° 
questionably Canadian personapregule rat 
incomes and retail trade wil! alypen eX'°4 5 
establish new records. But a relapof 20¢ per 
tive stagnation in manufacturing atest PAY 
industries and a continued depece™ er 
cline in farm income in thao? 1°, 
Prairie Provinces may becompplus.° © 2 
problems. Nor is the Canzdiaggeo™™ ™ 
economy immune to rising costs b 
All this points to the fact tha}, Diemer 
Canadian developments will bea) «pip, se fi 
watching and indicate that in-Pjnond ~lkal 
vestment in Canada should be in-Puts, lv te et 
creasingly selective. pay men 
With reference to the invest. 
ment position of Canadian securi-| Di: 
- f : jamon 
ties, it would seem likely that! nbstantig 
principal stocks of the type of i a 
Int’] Nickel, Canadian Pacific ani! 4 = 7 a 
Aluminium Limited which are ae 6 
held in large quantities by U.S om old 
investors will be as much subject) 3. ; 

- goods ind 
to the vagaries of the American} viety of @ 
stock market as that of the Ca- requireme 
nadian market itself. This means} 97, of n 
that they can share no special} j5q of 
immunity from any substantialf ah caus 
reactions which may occur on the} of soda) 
American exchanges. soda. Col 

So far as Canadian securities,[ mestic p 
principally dealt in on the Ca-§ chemicals 
nadian Exchanges, are concerned §35% of n 
they are likely to be subject tof sodium | 
the double influence of the U.S. Facid. Ind 
stock markets and the Canadianfcals, 
market. On the whole, it would ¥ metals, 
seem that Canadian securities § troleum, 
have reached a peak for the time Fand rayo 
being at least. —ENDE Contin 

setting ] 
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with the company’s acquisition of 
the business of John W. Hobbs 
Corp. 

Third quarter results were par- 
ticularly encouraging because 
that quarter should represent the 
seasonal low in company’s activi- 
ties, due to such factors as plant 
shut-downs for vacations and 
model changeovers in the auto- 


OF WALL 


STRE=T 


quarters, 
Diamond 
Ohio, st 
for the 
wer the 
Both 
scaled t 
company) 
sales re! 
net ine 
showed 
first 9 1 
same pe 
Net 
ended § 
$82,888. 
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portefmotive industry. The effects of 
an apthese interruptions were par- 
n reilly offset by the inclusion of 
oliciegthe Hobbs Corp. results in operat- 
ctualang figures for the months of 
1e diggiugust and September, 1955, but 
«. [the sharp over-all improvement 
iboypes compared to the 1954 third 





+) gtipguarter was achieved principally 
1: thggn the combined results of other 
’ lest ivislons. 

ad i Fourth quarterly cash dividend 
- Uppfor 1955 was at an increased 
rsonamregula rate of 50¢ per share and 
| glypn extra year-end cash dividend 
yej,pof 20¢ per share was paid. These 
ring Jatest payments were made on 

defecemoer 3rd. Total payments 


thptor 1955 were $1.95 per share 





‘om plus 5 © in stock. Prospects over 
dig, comin months appear favorable. 
Sts 

the: Dimond Alkali Company 

€a “Ple se furnish information on Dia- 
IN-Fmond -.lkali Co. as to principal prod- 
» jn-peucts, 1 earnings and prospects over 

Pcoming months.” 

; C. G., Mountain View, N. J. 
est. 
that Di: nond Alkali Co. makes a 

of| substantial number of inorganic 
andl chemical products _generally 
pr classet as basic chemicals, and 
1g cert | organic chemical prod- 
../ ucts, sold principally to consumer 
ec goods industries for a wide va- 
Ca riety of end uses. Of the national 
~*) requirements, it supplies over 
ans)10% of merchant chlorine, about 
“l) 15% of alkalis (including soda 
“la! ash, caustic soda and bicarbonate 
the F of soda) and 25% of silicate of 
. [soda. Company is one of 3 do- 
l€s,F mestic producers of chromium 
La-Fchemicals, and supplies about 


35% of national requirements for 
Wfsodium bichromate and chromic 
S. Facid. Industries served are chemi- 
lanfcals, soaps and _ detergents, 
uld J metals, insecticides, glass, pe- 
les § troleum, plastics, pulp and paper, 
me fand rayon and other textiles, etc. 
ND Continuing in their record- 

setting pattern of the first two 
—f quarters, sales and earnings of 

Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio, showed substantial gains 
—ffor the first 9 months of 1955 

wer the same period of 1954. 

Both net sales and earnings 
of | Caled the highest levels in the 
he COMpany’s 45-year history. Net 
' Psales registered a 17° gain and 
yy | tet income per common _ share 
se | Showed a 43° increase for the 
he | irst 9 months of 1955 over the 
7j- | 8ame period of 1954. 
nt Net sales for the 9 months 


id f ended September 30, 1955 totaled 
$82,888,247, against $70,988,638 
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THIS LIVING CIRCLE 
STRENGTHENS THE AMERICAS 


The Maya civilization, centuries ago, rose 
to great heights and then perished in the 
jungle. Why? Perhaps because this re- 
markable people relied on one crop 
corn: perhaps because they lacked eco- 
nomic and cultural contact with others. 
We of the Americas now realize that 
Interdependence is the key to our sur- 
vival. Today not one. but many crops 
and products flow northward from Cen- 


bananas, cacao, abaca... 

Dollars for these crops and for Central 
America’s goods and services flow south- 
ward. They buy refrigerators. telephones, 


cars, tractors. and other manufactured 
articles 
Thus we have a living circle of eco 


nomics that strengthens the Americas. 


bringing the people of the American Re- 
and bonds of 


publics closer closer in 


tral America . . . coffee. hides. lumber, friendship and better living. 
. . 
United Fruit Company 
United Fruit Company has been serving the Americas 
usefully for 55 vears— employing and developing human * 
skills, conducting extensive research, cultivating, ~ + 
transporting and selling bananas, sugar and other — | be | 


crops, and expediting communications. 


for the same period in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Net income, after taxes, for the 
first 9 months of 1955 was $6,- 
255,846, which after preferred 
stock dividend, is equivalent to 
$2.58 per share on the 2,270,393 


a,al 


shares of common stock issued 
and outstanding, as compared 
with $4,477,861, or $1.80 per 


share for the first 9 months in 
1954, as restated to reflect the 
average Federal income taxes and 
certain other items in 1954. 


The improved results shown in 
1955 reflect the combined fruits 
of the company’s divisionaliza- 
tion program started 2 years ago, 
plus continued aggressive selling 


efforts, and intensified product- 
improvement and cost-reduction 
programs. 


Practically every division of 
Diamond increased its sales and 
earnings. The Muscle Shoals 
plant, put on stream March Ist, 
is now operating at 80% of ca- 

(Please turn to page 543) 
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Measures to Protect Public 
Against Stock Market Manipulations 





One of the main purposes of 
the Securities Exchange Act is to 
prohibit manipulative practices so 
that investors can trade in mar- 
kets where prices are established 
by freely operating investment 
demand and supply. 


Section 9 of the act makes it 
unlawful to engage in “wash 
sales” or “matched orders” which 
create a false or misleading ap- 
pearance of active trading. This 
section covers any security regis- 
tered on a national securities ex- 
change and also serves to prohibit 
activities that create misleading 
market prices. To prevent tamper- 
ing with market prices not in- 
volving the crude device of “wash 
sales” and “matched orders,” the 
section also makes it unlawful to 
effect a series of transactions in 
any security on a national securi- 
ties exchange which creates ac- 
tual, or apparent active trading in 
the security, or which raises or 
depresses the price of the security 
for the purpose of inducing others 
to buy or sell the security. It 
makes it unlawful for brokers or 
dealers to encourage the purchase 
or sale of such a security by the 
dissemination of rumors that the 
price of the security is likely to 
rise or fall because of manipula- 
tive market operations. It also 
makes it unlawful for a person in- 
terested in selling or purchasing 
securities to circulate false or 
misleading information for the 
purpose of inducing others to buy 
or sell. 

Since the congressional hear- 
ings which preceded the enact- 
ment of the act did not develop 


conclusive evidence concerning 
the harmful effects of all “peg- 
ging” and “stabilizing” opera- 


tions, such activities were not for- 
bidden altogether. Instead, they 
were made subject to such regula- 
tion as the Commission might find 
necessary in the public interest or 
for the protection of investors. 

In order to carry out its duties 
with respect to the antimanipula- 
tive provisions, the staff of the 
Commission keeps a daily watch 
on the news and stock tickers for 
current information affecting 
market prices. Significant price 


542 


movements in particular securi- 
ties are examined when there ap- 
pears to be a possibility of manip- 
ulation. 


The methods of investigation 
vary, depending upon the security 
involved and the market place in 
which it is traded. Generally, the 
investigation begins by obtaining 
from the appropriate available 
source (it may be the specialist if 
the security is traded on an ex- 
change) the identity of buying 
and selling brokers during a 
designated period. The names of 
their buying and selling cus- 
tomers and the amount of their 
transactions are obtained from 
these brokers. This information is 
analyzed to determine whether 
there appears to be any concen- 
trated or deliberate effort to influ- 
ence the price. If it appears neces- 
sary from an analysis of the pre- 
liminary information, the buying 
and selling customers are inter- 
viewed. 


If evidence of a violation is. 


found, a formal order of investi- 
gation may be issued by the Com- 
mission, testimony taken under 
oath and subpenas issued for 
books and records. Few formal 
orders of investigation are issued 
(and fewer proceedings are begun 
in relation to the number of in- 
quiries conducted). But these in- 
vestigations operate as a signifi- 
cant deterrent to manipulative ac- 
tivities. It is also believed that the 
prompt initiation of an inquiry by 
the Commission frequently dis- 
courages a potential manipula- 
tion. 

The Commission has adopted 
various rules to implement the 
antimanipulative provisions of 
the act. One of these, rule 
X-10B-2, prohibits any person en- 
gaged in distributing a security 
from paying any other person for 
soliciting or inducing a third per- 
son to buy the security on a na- 
tional securities exchange. An ex- 
emption is granted in those cases 
where the payment of compensa- 
tion is made according to the 
terms of a plan authorizing the 
payment of such compensation in 
connection with a distribution of 
securities. The plan, filed by the 


THE 


national securities exchange, mys 
be approved and declared eff ectiyf) 
by the Commission. : 
In the use of this exemption 
two types of plans have been df 
veloped by the exchanges to perf 
mit distribution of large blocks off 
securities on a national securitiafl 
exchange. The first of these, th 
“special offering plan,” evol\ ed if 
1941 as a result of numerous conf 


ferences between represent: tive? 
of the Commission and of vz rioy ile 


stock exchanges. The second typ 


of plan, called the “exchang : dis), 


tribution plan,” was initially de. 
clared effective for the New York 
Stock Exchange (on the recom. 
mendation of the Commis: ion’ 
staff), on August 21, 1953, for a 
experimental period expiring Feb. 
ruary 26, 1954. The expir ‘tion 
date was subsequently extend :d ti 
February 28, 1955. Other ex. 
changes filed similar plans v hic 
were also declared effective fcr an 
experimental period expiring Feb- 
ruary 28, 1955. 

These two types of plans permit 
blocks of securities to be dist» ibu. 
ted through the facilities of « na 
tional securities exchange wh:»nit 
has been determined that the 
regular market on the floor oi the 
exchange cannot, within a reason- 
able time and at a reasonable 
price or prices, absorb the par: 
ticular block of securities. The 
plans contain certain antimanipv- 
lative controls and also require 
participating members to make 
certain disclosures to persons 
whose orders are solicited. The 
principal difference between the 
provisions of the two plans is in 
the manner of determining the 
offering price of the security. A 
“special offering’ is made at a 
fixed price based on the market 
price of the security. An “ex- 
change distribution” is made in 
the regular auction market on the 
floor of the exchange. The New 
York Stock Exchange requested 
the Commission to declare the 
exchange distribution plan effec- 
tive so that the regular auction 
market could be used for the sale 
of blocks of securities traded on 
the exchange which might other- 
wise be sold on the over-the 
counter market. The Commis- 
sion’s staff felt that with certain 
antimanipulative provisions writ- 
ten into the plan, the auction mar- 
ket could properly be used for this 


purpose. 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
U. S. Senate 
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which is considerably 
f earlier expectations. 
dividends of $1.50 per 


acity, 
head 


ed ID . ‘ . . 
| conga lus 3% in stock, was paid 
- in 195 
tives 5 : 
nek The outlook continues favor- 
i Us 
ble. 
typ 
i 
’ Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Y ork TIT heve been a subscriber to your 
€ COM. publ ct n fora good many years and 
’ y hot has tt me well informed on secur- 
ms ety in tments. I would appreciate at 
Y anethis t receiving earnings data o 
j Feb. Public ervice Co. of Colorado and 
tior please clude expansion program of 
id ty the CO any.” I. R., Tampa, Fla 
eX. on 7. ” 
. Public Service Co. of Colorado 
_ serves electricity and gas to an 
eh exten: ve area in Denver and sur- 
€Fround ng communities with a 
total ; opulation of about 800,000. 
‘mifEarni igs have been well main- 
ibuMtained for the past few years and 
) na@future revenues will be expanded 
enit@from ‘he rapid connection of new 
thePelecti and gas customers and 





the mstruction of additional 


television stations. 
Pul,lic Service Co. of Colorado 


expecis earnings to rise from 
$2.31 a share in 1954 to in excess 


of $2.65 for 1955. 

During the next four years, the 
company plans to spend $110,- 
000,000 on new construction in- 
cluding a 100,000 kilowatt steam 


generating unit to be added to 
the new Cherokee station outside 
Denver in 1957, and another 100,- 
00 k.w. unit scheduled for com- 


pletion in 1959. The money will 
also pay for additions to the 
firm's electricity and gas distri- 
bution system. 


This building program will re- 
quire nearly $30,000,000 of fresh 
funds each year between 1956 
and 1959, and the company plans 
to sell $46,000,000 of new securi- 


ties while raising the rest in- 
ternally. 
New construction cash needed 


in 1956 will come from $10,000,- 
000 the company got last Novem- 
ber when it sold its 15°% common 
stock interest in Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co. and from $4,000,000 
of other funds available for ex- 
pansion purposes at year’s end. 
These funds should carry the 
(Please turn to page 548) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


1956 Survey of Mines 

Investors in Canadian mining enter- 
prises will find in the 1956 Survey of 
Mines a valuable compendium of in- 
formation on all Canadian mining com- 
panies. This 424 page manual covers 
every active mining company as well 
as the thousands of others that have 
merged, reorganized, etc. Reviews of 
individual companies include data on 
production, earnings, balance sheets, 
dividends, ore reserves, directors and 
a summary of significant developments. 
In addition, the work has tables of 
eight year price ranges of listed stocks, 
long-term records of mineral produc- 
tion, a list of dividend payers and the 
location of milling plants. Another im- 
portant feature is the 24 pages of maps 
of leading mining areas, giving details 
of properties held by individual com- 
panies. 

The Financial Post, Toronto 
Great Enterprise 
By HERRYMON MAURER 

Here is the “inside story” of the 
growth and operation of 50 top corpora 
tions written by Herrymon Maurer 
with the assistance of Fortune's re- 
search facilities. Based on a four-year 
study of these industrial giants, this 
work throws a powerful spotlight on 
the large corporate entity as a group 
enterprise—“the most potent and per- 
vasive method of social organization 
since ancient times.” 

Written in Fortune's stimulating 
editorjal style, this book will guide the 
intelligent citizen to a truer apprecia 
tion of the present-day corporation 
its functions, its complex network, 
management problems and solutions, 
economic and social influences, and its 
probable future. 

For the First Time: this book pre- 
sents that whole set of newly evolved 
principles and policies under which 
modern corporate management oper- 
ates:- 

. What social responsibilities do the 

big corporations recognize? 

. How are the varied and often con- 

flicting interests of stockholders, 
employees, suppliers, and custom- 
ers reconciled? 

. Are pricing and wage policies af- 

fected by other than _ short-run 

profit considerations? 
Great Enterprise tells the history of 
the corporation from its earliest begin- 
nings to the great changes of the pres- 
ent. It discusses the big corporations at 
work; its transactions and markets, its 
organization, the work of directors, 
management by committee, decentrali- 
zation, various types of corporate struc- 
ture. and the timely question of state 
control over the mammoth industries. 
Macmillan $5.00 

Introduction to Investments 

NEW SECOND EDITION 
By JOHN C. CLENDENIN 

Over 100 colleges and universities 
adopted the first edition of this out- 
standing work, which immediately es- 
tablished itself as the peer of any in- 
troductory text heretofore published 
from the point of view of the personal 
investor. Now the author has made an 


$3.00 





better. 

Among the popular features are the 
logical organization, the terse yet effec- 
tive style, the balance and maturity of 
observations, and the successful use of 


excellent text even 


current illustrations. The book stresses 
the solution of personal investment 
problems—the objectives, policies, and 
risks; introduces a wide variety of per 
tinent subject matter; places conside1 
able emphasis on the forms and me 
chanics of investments; and emphasizes 
the broad coverage of investment op 
portunities and the supply-and-demand 
problem of the valuation of invest- 
ments. The author a particularly 
fine job analyzing security prices and 
their behavior. 

Like the iirst edition, this is a short, 
general textbook basically planned for 
a standard junior-senior one-semester 


does 


college course in investments. It ad- 
heres to the thesis that college students 
in this subject are chiefly interested in 
investments from a family viewpoint 


Since fan investments must be made 
with consideration of all of the family’s 
expectations, the book 
includes such Civerse topics as life in 
surance, government bonds, savings in 
stitutions, estate and tax planning, real 
estate, and corporate securities. In 
every chapter the author’s purpose is 
to provide a basic understanding of the 
mechanics of procedure, coupled with 
a sound presentation of the “reason 
why.” 
McGraw-Hill 
Men From the Sea 
3y K. M. WALLENIUS 


Here are five exciting tales of Scan 


properties and 


36.50 


dinavian and Finnish Lapland, held 
together by a common theme—the im 
pact of the Arctic ruggedness on its 


people. In moving imagery, the author 
succeeds in capturing the dazzling 
beauty of the North as well as the 
mood of its sturdy men and women. 
Simply and beautifully, the accounts 
tell of mutiny, desertion, seal and wal- 
rus hunting, tensions among sailors 
during months of isolation, a small 
town on the eve of a ship’s departure, 
the ethical and religious strains that 
blend so curiously with the mercenary 
and Hermanni Paana, the one hero 
Always present is the struggle for sur- 
vival, the dependence on the sea, the 
helplessness of these people before the 
elements, and their familiarity with 
death. Here are salt-sprayed men who 
tune with the nature of their 
and seas—men who are cour 
and vigorous, religious and 


are in 
lands 
ageous 
poetic. 
K. M. Wallenius, a retired major 
general of the Finnish Army, has lived 
much of his life in Lapland, and knows 
and loves its wilderness and people 
At present, he is living in a Lapland 
blockhouse with his wife and dogs. He 
is the author of several previous books, 
including a successful novel. This is his 
first book to be translated into English. 
Alan Blair, who translated this book 
from the Finnish, is the translator of 


Rarabbas and The Eternal Smile and 
Other Stories by Pair Lagerkvist 
Oxford $4.00 
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Potential Economic Growth 
of the United States 





(Note: the following is an esti- 
mate of the rate of economic 
growth in the United States by 
1965. Three important areas are 
analyzed.) 


(1) Disposable personal in- 
come is estimated to rise from 
$250.1 billion in 1953 to $380 bil- 
lion in 1965. This implies a rise 
in disposable personal income 
per capita in 1953 dollars from 
$1,567 to about $2,000, or on a per 
household basis from $5,321 in 
1953 to about $6,785 in 1965. It 
reflects the assumption stated 
elsewhere that personal taxes will 
be lowered, that pay rates and 
employment will rise, and one as- 
sumption not otherwise stated— 
that corporations will pay out in 
dividends higher proportions of 
their net profits after taxes than 
is true at present though not as 
high as in some other previous 
high employment periods. 

(2) Personal savings are as- 
sumed to decline from the aver- 
age of 7.9 percent prevailing over 
the last 314 years to an average 
of about 6 percent of disposable 
personal income by 1965. Such a 
change, if it occurs, would consti- 
tute a substantial structural shift. 
Most experts consulted seemed to 
believe that such a shift toward 
a lower savings rate would be 
needed in the years ahead in order 
to provide: (a) An _ increased 
market for consumer goods; and 
(b) through this increased mar- 
ket an incentive for high-level 
business investment. It should be 
recognized that this savings rate 
of 6 percent is close to the lower 
limit of the range of possibilities 
for the decade ahead. 

Measurements of the current 
and past levels of savings are 
themselves not as reliable as 
would be desirable, and when ap- 
proaching the problem of project- 
ing for a period over a decade into 
the future the possibilities fan 
out over a greater range than 
with many economic data. Equal- 
ly rational analyses can be con- 
structed which would justify plac- 
ing the rate as low as 4 to 5 
percent or as high as between 9 
and 10 percent. 

Changes in contractual savings 
obligations such as repayment of 
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debt and contributions to private 
pension and retirement funds; 
the introduction of new products; 
changes in social aspirations or 
tastes; a growth in households 
headed by retired workers; a 
sharp increase in the number of 
children in teen-age brackets who 
are consumers but not producers; 
an increase in leisure; a decrease 
in the proportion of the popula- 
tion between 18 and 44 years of 
age when savings are low, and 
an increase relatively in the popu- 
lation between 45 and 64 when 
the savings rate is higher—all 
these factors must be given con- 
sideration. Judgments vary as to 
the weight each factor should re- 
ceive and even in some cases as to 
the direction in which it might in- 
fluence the savings rate. Better 
data and more research are need- 
ed. The best that can be done at 
the moment seems to be to accept 
the consensus of a trend toward 
a somewhat lower savings rate 
while recognizing that some fac- 
tors may be working strongly 
toward a rate higher than even 
that of recent years. 

At the same time we must 
recognize that after 1965 we will 
have a very strong force tending 
to shift the savings rate toward a 
lower level. Then, the high birth- 
rates of the earlier war and post- 
war years will be reflected in a 
high rate of new family forma- 
tion. They will be in the stage 
of life when homes, automobiles, 
household furnishings. and other 
durable goods typically are ac- 
quired for the first time. This sug- 
gests that in this later period a 
shift in the proportion of the 
population toward these younger 
age brackets between 18 and 44, 
years of life during which sav- 
ings are at a minimum and dis- 
savings through additions to debt 
are frequent, may operate to 
lower the savings rate substan- 
tially. This trend would be rein- 
forced by the increased propor- 
tion of the population over 65 
who will be eligible under social 
security or private pension plans 
for retirement, and who will have 
low rates of savings if indeed they 
do not, on net balance, actually 
use up savings made prior to re- 
tirement. 

(3) The assumption that per- 
sonal savings will be 6 percent of 
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rise from $230.1 billion in 1953 
$357 billion in 1965 in const, 
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total between durable goods, no 
durable goods, and services wy 
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groups on the basis of re'atig 
of consumption to income (yp 
capita or per household) and the 
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total of $357 billion. D vrabifl 
goods expenditures in 1953 pric 
are assumed to rise from $299 
billion in 1953 to $50 bill on # 
1965 or from $186 per cay ita} 
1953 to $263 per capita in 196% 
This means a rise per hou: eholf 
from $632 in 1953 to $&§)3 § 
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1965, or over 40 percent. Nofigake ‘n su 


durable goods 
1953 prices are assumed t» r 


from $118.9 billion in 1953 # 
$185 billion in 1965, or from $74 


per capita to $974 per capite. Th 
fact that such expenditures pe 
capita rise only about 31 percen 
reflects in part their lesse: se 


sitivity to rises in income anf 


partly the large increase in th 
population under 14 years of ag 
where consumption of these oo 
is less per capita than the aver 
age for the adult population. E) 
penditures for services in 195: d 
lars are assumed to rise from 8814 
billion in 1953 to $122 billion i 
1965, a rise from $510 per capit: 
to about $642 per capita. Such a 
assumption is slightly more thar 
long-range trends would indicat 
but reflects crudely the assume 
effect on service expenditures @ 
shorter hours, an increase in th 
proportion of retired workers 
and the greater than average it 
crease in educational expend: 
tures due to the expected increas 
in children of school age, par 
ticularly at the college level. 
In summary, by 1965 total] na- 
tional demand for goods and ser’: 
ices at 1953 prices could amour 
to $535 billion per year of which 
Government could account for 
$97 billion, business for $81 bil: 
lion, and consumers for $357 bil. 
lion. 
—Joint Committee on th 
Economic Repor 
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(Continued from page 481) 


Department manages to follow 
this course, it will not only im- 
prove its own deteriorated posi- 
tion in the eyes of the world but 
that, indeed, it will even be able 
finally to bring peace to the dan- 
ger spots of the Middle East. 

Under the circumstances, we 
trust we will be absolved from a 
charge of boorishness, if we sug- 
gest that Mr. Eden’s visit is poor- 
ly timed. By its own faulty 
policies, in the Middle East, the 
British government has forfeited 
the confidence of large sections of 
the American people. It might 
serve a useful purpose, we be- 
lieve, if the British Prime Min- 
ister were not left in the dark 
about this when he arrives in 
Washington. 

Perhaps it would serve if we 
were to remind the State Depart- 
ment that the time for forthright- 
ness is now. —END 





Correction 





Since our comments in the Jan- 
uary 7 issue under the caption, 
“Meat Packing Companies” Ar- 
mour & Co., has released its fiscal 
1955 report, showing sales and 
service revenue of $1,976 billion. 
Although this sum was down 
from the previous year’s $2,056 
billion, tonnage sales were the 
second highest in history, and net 
earnings per dollar of sales in- 
creased to 51 cents as compared 
with 8 cents in fiscal 1954. Per 
share earnings rose to $2.49 from 
a deficit of 35 cents in the previ- 
ous year. 

Correcting the statement ap- 
pearing in our comments, Armour 
has no outstanding preferred 
stock, its $6 prior preferred, to- 
gether with $18.50 in accrued 
dividends, being redeemed at $120 
a share, paid in new 5% cumula- 
tive income subordinated deben- 
tures due November, 1984. While 
1955 earnings showed a marked 
improvement over 1954, long- 
term debt retirement and capital 
expenditure requirements banned 
payment of dividends on the com- 
mon stock. The company closed its 
year with current assets totaling 
$259.8 million which exceeded by 
$157.1 million current liabilities 
of $102.6 million. 
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The United Nations and the 
Maintenance of International 
Peace and Security 


By LELAND M. GOODRICH 
and ANNE P. SIMONS 

This is the first of a series of studies 
being published by the Brookings Insti- 
tution on major features of the United 
Nations system. These studies were 
begun in the summer of 1951 under 
the direction of the late Dr. Leo Pas- 
volsky, who until his death on May 5, 
1953, was Director of the International 
Studies Group at the Institution. They 
are intended to contribute to better 
public understanding of the history and 
experience of the United Nations sys- 
tem, 

It is the purpose of this volume to 
analyze and appraise the methods and 
processes for maintaining peace and 
security through the United Nations, It 
covers the procedures that have been 
developed under the Charter for the 
peaceful settlement or adjustment of 
disputes and situations, the use of col- 
lective measures in threats to or 
breaches of the peace, and the regula- 
tion of armaments, and evaluates these 
methods and processes in light of the 
conditions in which the United Nations 
has had to function. 

The volume is divided into six parts. 
As a background for the main body of 
analyses, rart One sketches the de- 
velopment, under the impact of chang- 
ing world conditions since the Second 
World War, of the United Nations sys- 
tem for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

The next three parts deal with the 
work of the United Nations in handling 
disputes and threatening situations. 
Tne analysis concentrates on the prob- 
lems the Organization has faced at 
various stages in the handling of these 
questions, the considerations that have 
influenced the choice of the course of 
action that has been followed, and the 
nature and adequacy of the processes 
that have been developed. Part Two 
covers the procedures used in the initial 
consideration of disputes and situations 
by the various organs, Part Three the 
methods used or recommended for 
peaceful settlement and adjustment, 
and Part Four action taken with re- 
spect to threats to the peace, breaches 
of the peace and acts of aggression. 

Part Five analyzes the experience of 
the United Nations with the formula- 
tion of plans for the international regu- 
lation of armaments. The postwar de- 
velopment of atomic and other weapons 
of mass destruction and the rapid de- 
terioration of relations between the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers 
have given a new and growing impor- 
tance to the attempts of the United Na- 
tions to fulfill its responsibilities in 
this field. The results of these efforts 
and the lessons to be drawn from the 
experience are the focal points of the 
analysis. 

Part Six, the final one, summarizes 
and appraises the activities of the 
United Nations in the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and situations, the 
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use of collective measures, and t! e re 
ulation of armaments. The yardstic 
applied is the extent to which tk 
United Nations through these ac‘ iviti« 
has contributed to the maintenarce 

international peace and securit:. Th 
appraisal is not only concerned w th th 
degree of success achieved; it als: see} 
to make clear the limitations und 
which the United Nations has op: rate; 
and which have conditioned its effe 
tiveness. 

The authors are highly quali: ed; 
deal with these complex and tec inicg 
subjects. Leland M. Goodrich is Pr 
fessor of International Organi atig 
and Administration at Columbia Un 
versity and has written extensiv ly j 
the field. Anne P. Simons is for ner) 
of the staff of the General Po itica 
Section, Department of Security ‘ow 
cil Affairs, United Nations Secret :riat 
Brookings Institution 36.{ 
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Band of Angels 

By ROBERT PENN WARRI!N 

This is the story of Amantha $ tarr 
as she tells it, at the time of the Civ 
War and the years immediately b ‘for 
and after. 

She bgins with her motherless child 
hood in Kentucky, on her father’s plan 
tation, and then moves on to Oberlir 
Ohio, where she is sent at the ave of 
nine for her education—not to return 
until years later, at sixteen, when she 
hears of her father’s sudden deat 

But the real beginning is the shock. 
ing revelation she encounters at her 
father’s graveside, where in an instant 
she is transformed from a Kentucky 
girl of high station, free and white, int 
one of her bankrupt father’s slaves. She 
learns that her mother had been a slave 
of the plantation, and that she herself 
is subject to seizure and sale by his 
creditors. She is sold to a dealer and 
taken downriver to New Orleans, where 
her beauty and youth command a ood 
price. 

From this point on her life is one of 
violent contrasts, lived in the violence 
of war and its aftermaths. It is the 
story of her struggle to be free—free 
in more than the legal sense—and of 
how the various people through whom 
she sought freedom failed, just as her 
father had, to give it to her: Hamish 
Bond who had great wealth and prop- 
erty but who lived with a dark secret: 
Seth Parton, her Oberlin sweetheart, 
who reappears in New Orleans in Fed- 
eral uniform; Miss Idell, former mis- 
tress of her father; Rau-Ru, the black 
child snatched from the Congo to be- 
come a hero in America; Tobias Sears, 
the New England idealist to whom the 
butcheries of war must be justified by 
“truth.” 

Amantha’s life is a series of bizarre 
and dramatic adventures—some thrust 
upon her by her peculiar status, others 
produced by her own inner needs and 
failures. But her story is an incisive in- 
terpretation of one of the darkest and 
most formative periods in American 
history. 
Random House $3.95 
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Deere 

Int. Harvester 
L—Minn.-Moline 
L—Oliver 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Carrier 

l —Fedders-Quigan 

L—York 


—AIRCRAFT 
H—Boeing 
L—Curtiss-Wright 
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H—United Aircraft 
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3—BUSINESS MACHINES 
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H—Nat. Cash 
Sperry Rand 
6—CHEMICALS 


Air Reduction 
H—Allied Chem. 

Amer. Cyanamid 
L—Comm. Solvents 
H—Du Pont 
H—Union Carbide 


4—COAL MINING 
L—tehigh C. & N. 
L—tehigh Valley Coal 
L—Phila. & Rdg. C.& 1 
H—Pittsburgh Cons. 


4—COMMUNICATION 
L—Am. Cable & Radio 
H—Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
L—iInt. Tel. & Tel. 
Western Union 


9—CONSTRUCTION 
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1956 Grouping of the 300 Component Issues 


H—Component of the 100 HIGH PRICED STOCK Group 
l—Component of the 100 LOW PRICED STOCK Group 


lt —Certain-teed 
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Flintkote 
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H—Lone Star Cement 

Nat. Gypsum 
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L—Walworth 


7—CONTAINER 
H—Am. Can 
H—Container Corp 
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t—Nat. Can 
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Anaconda 
t—Columet & Hecla 
L—Cons. Copper 
Inspiration 
H—Kennecott 


Miomi 
H—Phelps Dodge 
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H—Borden 
National Dairy 


6—DEPARTMENT STORES 
H—Allied Stores 
Associated Dry Goods 
H—Federated 
. —Gimbel Bros. 
Macy 
Marshall Field 
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Abbott Labs 
t —Merck 
Parke Davis 


Pfizer 
Schering 


6—ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
H—Allis-Chalmers 
H—Cutler Hammer 
L—Emerson Elec. 
H—General Electric 
Squere D 
H— Westinghouse 


2—FINANCE COMPANIES 
C. 1. T. Financial 
H—Commercial Credit 


6—FOOD BRANDS 
H—Best Foods 
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H—Gen. Foods 
L—tLibby McNeill 
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3—FOOD STORES 
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H—Kroger 
Safeway 
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L—Alaska Juneou 
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L—Armour 
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General Cable 
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L—Am. Bosch 

l—Am. Hide 

L—Avco 
L—Continental Motors 
L—Curtis Pub 


H—Eastman Kodak 
L—Fawick Corp. 

. —Greyhound 
L—Newport Inds 
L—Pitts. Screw 
H--Procter & Gamble 
L—Rexall Drug 
L—United Cigar-Whelan 
H—United Fruit 

L—U. S. Inds 
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Answers to Inquiries 
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building program through the 
greater part of this year, and if 
any extra cash is needed it will 
be raised through short-term 
bank loans. 

Indications are that the com- 
pany will sell about $30,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds in 1957 
which should keep the construc- 
tion program rolling through 
1958. A further $16,000,000 of 
preferred stock may be issued in 
late 1958 or early 1959 but the 
company has no plans to issue 
any new common stock prior to 
1960, according to the vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

Public Service of Colorado 
subsidiaries will spend about 
$10,000,000 on new plant and 
equipment during 1956-59 and 
will need $6,000,000 of new funds, 
which probably will be raised 
through the sale of bonds to in- 
stitutional investors. 

Dividends in 1955 totaled $1.70 
per share with latest quarterly 
payment of 45¢ per share. Pros- 
pects continue favorable. 


American Steel Foundries 
“Please furnish information on 
American Steel Foundries as to earn- 
ings, dividends and outlook. Your atten- 
tion will be appreciated.” 
F. J., Paterson, N. J. 


American Steel Foundries is 
a leading maker of castings, in- 
cluding many basic parts used in 
railway rolling stock, construc- 
tion and repair. Machine tools, 
hydraulic equipment, steel cast- 
ings, forgings, etc. are also made 
for industrial, automotive, and 
other uses. Domestic subsidiaries 
produce chilled iron and cast steel 
car rails; also roller chains and 
sprockets for application in prod- 
ucts ranging from earth-moving 
machinery to bicycles. Canadian 
subsidiaries make steel freight 
car wheels for sale in Canada. 
Railway equipment products 
account for the largest percent- 
age of sales. 

American Steel Foundries had 
net income of $3,770,371, or $3.17 
per share, on sales of $80,664,461 
in the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1955. This compares with 
net income of $3,626,688, or $3.05 
per share, on sales of $89,013,926 
in the 1954 fiscal year. 
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Shipments and earnings were 
more satisfactory in the last half 
of the fiscal year than they were 


in the first half. Net income 
amounted to $2.37 per share in 
the last six months as compared 
to 80¢ per share in the first six 
months. Earnings in both the 
June 30th and September 30th 
quarters were larger than in any 
quarter since December 31, 1953. 
The year began at a slow pace. 
Railroads were buying very few 
new freight cars. Volume from 
industries other than railroads 
picked up in the second fiscal 
quarter. Substantial railroad buy- 
ing did not begin until June. 

About 50% of the earnings in 
1955 were attributable to diversi- 
fication steps taken since World 
War II. 

Unfilled orders amounted to 
$40,000,000 at September 30, 
1955, as compared to $13,500,000 
at September 30, 1954. The low 
point during the year occurred at 
December 31, 1954, when unfilled 
orders amounted to $12,500,000. 
Orders received in the September 
30, 1955, quarter amounted to 
$41,000,000. This was the largest 
volume of incoming orders since 
the quarter ended March 31, 1951. 
New freight car purchases con- 
tributed substantially to the 
larger volume of incoming orders. 

Prospects with respect to both 
shipments and earnings are good 
for the quarters ended December 
31, 1955, and March 31, 1956. 
Fiscal vear is expected to show 
substantial improvement over the 
year just ended. 

The latest quarterly dividend 
was 60¢ a share, payable on 
December 15, 1955 and previous 
quarterly dividend was 50¢ per 
share. Thus full-year 1955 divi- 
dends totaled $2.10 per share. 
Dividend payments in 1954 were 
$2.50 per share. 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp. 
“Please tell me precisely the nature 
of Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corpora- 
tion’s business, also state recent earn- 
ings and dividend payments.” 
S. D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp. 
is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of capacitors and a 
leading producer of vibrators. 
Capacitors find use in virtually 
all types of electric, radio and 
electronic equipment, while vibra- 
tors are used principally in auto- 
motive radio equipment and light 
portable appliances, and as a 
principal component in power 
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supply units which also are maj 
by the company and othe 
Cornell also makes television a 
automobile radio antennae, » 
television antennae rotators. 

Net income of Cornell-Dubiij 
Electric Corp. for the fisca! ye, 
ended September 30, 19535 w, 
the highest in the com»an 
history, amounting to $1,819,007 

After dividends on the pp 
ferred stock, the earnings we)” 
equal to $3.41 per share o7 5) 
390 outstanding shares of cop 
mon stock. For the pre ediy 
fiscal year, company report 2d }; 
come of $1,729,640, equal tc $32 
per share on the same num per 
shares outstanding. 

Net sales for the latest fis 
year totaled $34,955,172 compar 
with $37,149,778 reported fr th 
fiscal year ended September | 
1954, which was the second hig! 
est sales volume in the com; any 
history. The sales decline wa 
attributed to lower price f 
certain of the company’s prc duc 
and to smaller capacitor recuir 
ments of new black and vhit 
television set models. In the con 
ing year, however, increased sale 
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in color television rece ver 
which require three times 
many capacitors as black an 


white sets, should be a decisiv 
factor in the company’s sales. |: 
addition, the wide-spread «appli 
cation of capacitors and filters ir 
many diversified electronic ‘ieli 
gives promise of greater sales i! 
the future. 

Of particular importance, ar 
the great strides made by th 
company’s engineering labore 
tories in the development of the 
tantalum capacitor and a full lin 
of metal tubular aluminum elec 


trolytic capacitors which ar 
utilized in subminiature unit 
such as pocket radios, smalle 


hearing aids and other applic 
tions employing transistors i! 
place of vacuum tubes. The con: 
pany’s new printed circuits an 
a mica capacitor recently de. 
veloped by the company is show: 
ing increasing sales possibilities 
in military, industrial and tele 
vision fields and will be especiall 
useful in automation adaptations 
Net working capital at th 
close of the latest fiscal veal 
amounted to $12,698,488 com- 
pared with $12,311,877 at the 
close of the previous fiscal year 
Dividends including extras 
totaled $2.10 per share in 195 

against $1.90 paid in 1954. 
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I ° (Important... To Investors With $20,000 or More!) e 
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fis RY this experiment! Imagine that all your securities were sold yesterday. 
vane Today you have nothing but their cash value. 
“y 73 
rs % Then ask yourself, “Should I repurchase my former holdings as offering the most 
mm outstanding prospects for safety, income, profit—or could all or part of my funds 
7 be used more profitably in the coming year? Should I invest my cash now?” 
x. % Some investors who test their lists honestly find that they are holding securities for 
{ . . - ° ° ‘ 
wir unsound reasons: (1) because they dislike to take losses even in weak issues; (2 
vhit because they like to see issues on their list which show a profit, even though the 
con future has been discounted; (3) because they are sentimentally attached to inher- 
sale: ited securities, or shares of a company for which they work; (4) because they feel 
vers . “<~ . oo 7 ~ . 
a that they might have difficulty in deciding upon a replacement; (5) because they 
on are worried about taxes resulting from security changes; (6) procrastination. 
+ % Today there is no need to hold unfavorable investments which may be retarded 
ppl in 1956, or those where dividends are in doubt. Selected issues are available 
‘Sit which offer a substantial income, a good degree of security and dynamic growth 
ields prospects if your purchases are strategically timed. Many are undervalued as 
in measured by earning power, capital assets and 1956 potentialities. 
ar % Asa first step toward increasing your income and profit in 1956 we suggest that 
7 you get the facts on the most complete, personal investment supervisory service 
ora 7 ° ° . ‘ 
the available today . . . to investors with $20,000 or more. 
~ % Investment Management Service is designed to help you to own shares of com- 
, e\ . . ‘ . ry 7 T ry ren WAs bl . . 
a panies that will PACE THE NATION’S GROWTH .. . leaders in electronics, 
nits aerodynamics, “push-button” production . . . prime beneficiaries of the dual war- 
ler peacetime future of the atom. With our counsel you can share in huge profits to 
= flow from our coming network of “throughways”. the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
- other vast projects . . . from the host of new products. metals. chemicals. tech- 
an niques . .. ALL WITH DEEP INVESTMENT SIGNIFICANCE. 
: % Full information on Investment Management Service is yours for the asking. Our 
ties rates are based on the present value of securities and cash to be supervised—so if 
ele you will let us know the present worth of your account—or send us a list of your 
ul holdings for evaluation—we shall be glad to quote an exact annual fee . . . and to 
= answer any questions as to how our counsel can help you to attain your objectives. 
tne 
Pa! 
ym . 
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a INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
A division of THe Macazine or Watt Street. A background of forty-eight years of service. 
90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y, 
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IT’S A PSYCHOLOGICAL FACT: PLEASURE HELPS YOUR DISPOSITIO 


Hows your algposition today 7 


EVER YIP LIKE A TERRIER when things go wrong? 
That’s only natural. But — it’s a psychological 
fact that pleasure helps your disposition! 
That’s why everyday pleasures — like smoking, 
for instance — mean so much. So if you’re 
a smoker, it’s important to smoke the 
most pleasure-giving cigarette — Camel. 


YOU CAN SEE RUGGED ROCK HUDSON STARRING IN U-I'S “NEVER SAY GOODBYE” 


a 
No other cgarelle ROCK HUDSON AGREES with Camel smokers 


everywhere: there is more pure pleasure in 
’ mich, ey Camels! More flavor, genuine mildness! Good 
iS SO ~ reasons why today more people smoke Camels 
than any other cigarette. 


Remember this: pleasure helps your disposition. 
And for more pure pleasure — have a Camel! 














